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lesson text, and omit the passages between the les- Master ; it is in no sense an exclusive prerogative of 
sons, is not only wasting the unread portion, but the his office or class. 

most of the meaning of the lesson text also. The 
best Bible study, like the best management in other 
things, is that which, by doubling the first cost, 
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An old clergyman of the stricter Covenanters, 
rigid though he was in all ecclesiastical matters, said 





on this point, ‘‘ Every man has a natural right to 
preach.’’ Then he proceeded to show that the 
public setting apart of a man as a clergyman includes 
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fully. There is the great need of a wise and careful 
master workman. 

As, Mr. Moody says, ‘‘ It is better to set ten men 
at work than to do the work of ten men.’’ A minis- 
ter’s sphere would be enlarged, and his power in- 
creased, if all his people were preachers, at work in 
season and out of season, warning and entreating 
souls, and bringing new disciples under the pastor’s 
care for instruction and training. This would not be 
doing the pastor’s work for him, but it would be giv- 
ing him more work to do, and better work, con- 
tinually. 

Whatever preaching the minister can do in the 
line of heralding invitations and warnings, and pro- 
claiming the good news of salvation, at special 
services in his church or outside of it, is indeed 
important as his part of a disciple’s mission. ‘‘ As 
ye go, preach,’’ is a command to the ministers as to 
all other disciples ; and, whatever is their distinctive 
ministerial work, they should not neglect this impor- 
tant duty. Nevertheless, this is not an exclusive 
ministerial function, A minister shares the right to 
it with all the believers. 

Preaching is no more the principal mission or right 
of a clergyman than is fighting the prerogative of a 
colonel of a regiment in war time. A colonel’s chief 
duty is to oversee and direct his soldiers, and to secure 
their action most advantageously, whether he takes 
part pérsonally in the fighting, or not. Urging others 
to enlist, and bringing recruits to the commander for 
training and leading, is a duty that every private 
soldier can have a part in. Afd when recruits 
are fairly mustered in, they are to take their full share 
in recruiting and fighting, instead of merely watching 
the officers do it all. As it is in the army of a tem- 
poral government, so it ought to be in the Lord’s 
army. It was said of the Waldenses, five centuries 
ago, ‘‘ He who has been a disciple for seven days 
looks out some one whom he may teach in his turn, 
so that there is a continual increase [of them].’’ 
Seven days is quite long enough for any disciple of 
Christ to be in his fold, before he begins to preach 
about Christ. 

So general, however, is the popular error that 
preaching from a pulpit by an ordained or specially 
appointed minister is alone proper preaching, that the 
Great Commission which is our Lord’s command to 
his disciples for evangelizing, ‘‘Go ye inte all the 
world, and preach the gospel to the whole creation,’’ 
seems to be generally understood as though it read, 
**Come ye from all the world, and hear the gospel 
preached.’’ In this view of the Great Commission, 
the responsibility is practically supposed to rest on 
the unevangelized to come to the church in order to 
be preached to, instead of on the preacher te look 
up the unevangelized, wherever they gre, and preach 
tothem. Indeed, Bishop Huntington has suggested 
that by their system of pew-rents many churches 
seem to say to the unevangelized, ‘‘ Come to our 
church regularly, and pay twenty-five cents a week 
for your seat, and our preacher will try to convert 
you.’’ Qujsiders are certainly liable to think that 
this is the way that the churches look at the matter. 

It would seem, indeed, as if many were so desi- 
rous of conforming strictly to the inspired declaration 
that it is God’s plan and ‘‘ good pleasure through the 
foolishness of preaching [or the simple heralding of 
the truth] to save them that believe’’ it, that they are 
possessed with the idea that there ought to be some- 
thing essentially foolish in the manner of preaching, 
or in the limitation of warnings and invitations to a 
special class in a particular place. But the Bible 
does not justify this idea, or say anything of this 
nature. 

Of course, all who would join in the public worship 
of God ought to be church attendants. Of course, 
all who would have the public ministrations of the 
church and its clergymen should seek them there. 
Of course, all who’are desirous to know the truth, 
and are inquirers concerning the way to God, ought 
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to go to the minister, if the minister does not come 
to them. ‘Of course, all who wish to be instructed 
and trained in spiritual knowledge have their place 
in the church where such knowledge is imparted. 
But the having a building where all this can be found 
by those who desire it, is not by any means the first 
duty, or the chief one, of a church and its minister; 
nor is the man who leads the services there the one 
to do the most of the gospel preaching that ought to 
be done by that church. 

The beginning of the Christian Church shows who 
preached effectively at the start, and how the 
preaching was done. John the Baptist told Andrew 
and John about Jesus. - Andrew went and told Peter. 
John went and told James. Philip told Nathanael. 
This was not public preaching by an ordained clergy- 
man in an auditorium. It was man to man preach- 
ing by the simple telling of good news, and the 
inviting to share in its benefits. The early believers 
went everywhere preaching, or proclaiming. the good 
news. Philip left a crowd of listeners at Samaria to 
find one man in a chariot and tell him about Jesus, 
and in that way the gospel was carried into the 
‘*Dark ‘Continent.’’ Thus the gospel has been 
preached-most effectively all the way along to the 
present day. Mr. Beecher expressed a great truth 
when he said, as the result of his personal experi- 
ence and observation : ‘‘ The longer I live, the more 
I realize that the best sermons are those where one 
man is the minister and one man is the congregation; 
where the preaching is face to face and eye to eye; 
where there is no doubt as to who is meant by the 
words, ‘Thou art the man.’’’ Whoever can preach 
thus ought to preach. 

Whoever knows of danger to his fellows, and warns 
them of it, is a preacher. Whoever is possessed of 
good news, and lets it be known, is a preacher. He 
does not need to be a clergyman, or to stand ina 
pulpit. Wherever he is face to face with a needy 
soul he ought to preach ; he fails of his duty if he 
then neglects his opportunity to heed the Great 
Commission, Whether it be a teacher with his pupil, 
a merchant with his clerk, a mistress with her ser- 
vant, a neighbor with a neighbor, whoever it be who 
gives a warning or an invitation from God which is 
explicit, direct, and personal, or who puts a straight 
question to another as to an interest in Christ’s 
salvation, there is a preacher, and there is preaching. 
As Richard Baxter says, so may any one of us say, 
‘*T hope there is none so silly as to think this con- 
ference is not preaching. What, doth the number 
we speak to make it preaching ? Or doth interlocu- 
tion make it none? Surely a man may as truly 
preach to one as to a thousand.’’ 

Every one of us has a mission to. be a preacher. 
Every one of us ought to preach. If all of us were 
preaching as we have opportunity, how greatly the 
power of the church would be increased, and how 
much of good might come to the needy. The mis- 
understanding of the scope and duty of preaching, 
and of the call to every believer to preach, is one of 
the chief causes of neglected duty and of barren 
results in this sphere. 
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It is not always easy to understand 
and interpret the affairs of every-day 
life, even when we are wide awake. It 
is still more difficult for us to interpret the dreams of our 
sleeping hours. Yet God understands us, whether we are 
sleeping or waking ; and God can speak to us, and often 
does, whether we are asleep or awake. The fact that God 
is said, in the Bible record, to have spoken in their 
dreams to Joseph and to Pharaoh and to Solomon and 
to Peter and to Paul, and to many another, in olden times, 
has raised questions in the minds of Bible students of 


God Speaking toe Us 
in Dreams 


to-day. A correspondent from Northern New York asks, 
in this line : 

What right have we to teach that this dream of Solomon (1 Kings 
3: 5-15) was a direct promise of God to him when the Bible 
distinctly states that he awoke, and “ behold, it was a dream’ > 
Can dreams of that day be taken any more literally than dreams 
of to-day ? 

Our best reason for thinking, and teaching, that Cod 
gave a direct promiSe to Solomon in a dream, is the dis- 
tinct assertion in the Bible that ‘the Lord appeared to 
Solomon in a dream by night,’’ and gave Solomon cer-: 
tain promises. Could not God speak to Solomon while 
Solomon was dreaming, as well as while Solomon was 
praying? Cannot God do .as much now as then ? 
Doubtless, there were ordinary dreams and extraordinary 
dreams in olden time, as there are to-day. But it is im- 
portant that we know the Lord's voice when he speaks 
to us at any time, God will never prompt us, whether 
we are asleep or awake, to do anything contrary to his 
known will and teaching. He may at such times prompt 
us forcefully to’ do what. we are neglecting in the line of 
his will and teachings. A young man who has left his 
home when he ought to have remained there, dreams at 
night of his old home, and of his neglected father and 
mother. He sees them, in his dream, weeping at his 
absence, or praying for his return. He hears in his heart 
a call to him to come back. He awakes, and finds that it 
was a dream. Shall he say that God had nothing to do 
with that dream? He had better not try to quiet his 
awakened conscience by saying, ‘‘God doesn’t speak to 
men in dreams nowadays, as he did in Old Testament 
times. I'll stay where I am.'’ ° It is safe to think and to 
teach that a prompting to duty, by day or by night, in 
evident accordance with God's teachings, ought to be 
heeded, dream or no dream. And a reminder of God's 
love and purposes is always equivalent to a promise 
within the limits of God's already declared will for us, 
whether we are asleep or awake. 

-— 
In writing for the press it is well to 
write on only one side of the paper, 
leaving the other side blank. In 
printing for publication it is better to print on both sides 
of the paper ; there is 4 gain in this method both in 
economy and in compactness. Yet if papers were’ pub- 
lished merely for scrap-book purposes there would be an 
advantage in pririting on only one side of the paper, ‘and 
many who give a chief place to their scrap-books are in 
favor of the one-sided plan or its equivalent. Requests 
to the Publisher in the line of this desire are frequently 
made. Thus a correspondent from New York State says : 


Printing on Only One 
Side of the Paper 


Now a word about your editorials on the first page of The Sun- 
day School Times. They are unique. I have several kinds of 
scrap-books. Now I purpose making one of your editorials. If 
you would continue the long editorial on some other page than 
the second, I could cut that out and preserve it foo. Can you 
do it? 

A subscriber from Tennessee adds this word in the 
same line : 

I have long wanted to speak to you about a matter which I think 
would be very gratefully received -by many @ your readers who 
have the ‘‘ clipping mania.'’ The main editorials by the Editor 
are never all printed on one page, and cannot be clipped to advan- 
tage. Now, ¥f the editorial notes were not placed first, and the 
entire front page given to the editorial, it seems to me that it would 
not detract from the appearance of the paper, and yet would allow 
us to make an excellent and attractive collection of those splendid 
editorials. This is only a suggestion from a selfish point of view. 

There are grave difficulties in the way of doing this 
thing, although it is tempting in some aspects. The 
writer of the ‘‘ long Editorial’' has perhaps already had 
the idea that his work was of chief importance in the 
paper, and that the other matter might as well be pasted 
down out of sight, as long as his work was kept before 
the eyes, But the writer of those Editorial Notes has a 
different view of the case. He thinks that his work is 
as good as anybody’s on the paper, and there are sub- 
scribers who agree with him. Then, again, there are 
special contributors who would be aggrieved if their arti- 
cles were so printed as to have them defaced with the 
paste-brush in favor of the opinionated writer of the Edi- 
torials. The Publisher declines, as a matter of policy, 
to discriminate in favor of any one writer on the paper, 
and against the others, merely to suit the fancy of special 
‘scrap-book makers. Why, how it would look! He says 
that he wants to have the matter on each side of his paper 
as good as the best,—or, at least, to have it seem as if he 
thought so. If a subscriber really wants to save both 
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sides of the paper in a scrap-book, what objection would 
there be to taking two copies of the paper? The Pub- 
lisher rather favors that plan. 





Friend Unfamiliar 


By Julie M. Lippmann 


LOVED ‘him so that when he left my side, 
| And fared abroad, my humble heart was fain 
To keep pace with his wandering feet. O’er plain 
And towering mountain-height and tumbling tide 
It followed patiently, and sought to bide 
Where he abode, to lie where he had lain, 
Content if only it might so remain 
His mute companion—he, its gracious guide. 


Thus for a troubled twelvemonth—ay, and twain ! 
Then he came back—a stranger, other-eyed : 
Remote from me and unfamiliar grown. 
Where had I lost him? on what mount or main ? 
Alas, God knows! ’Twas he that did decide 
The soul must climb its Calvary alone. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
*. 


ro 
The Advantage of Two I’s 
By H. L. Wayland, D.D. 


N ARTICLE on the always excellent first page of 
The Sunday School Times set forth the advan- 
tages of a person’s having two eyes. Of course, a man 
who has two eyes is, in a sense, two men ; he looks at 
the same object at the same time from two points of 
view. Ask the man who was so unfortunate as to lose 
one eye in connection with celebrating the Fourth of 
July in his youth, ‘‘Is that object a real cube, or is it 
only a cube drawn on a flat surface? Are yonder verita- 
ble trees and rocks, or is it only a landscape, cunningly 
depicted on the canvas ?’’ and he has to say, ‘‘I cannot 
tell. My one orb of vision does hot inform me."’ 

But did not the remarks of the writer have a wider 
reach and a deeper significance than lay on the surface ? 
Did he not intend to impress upon his readers, and 
especially upon his hundreds of. thousands of minis- 
terial readers, the advantage of a man's having, or being, 
two I's? Did he not intend to impress the truth that 
there cannot be a full view on any subject until two 
I's have brought their powers to bear? I am told that 
when Professor Corson, the great Browning scholar and 
exponent, was told that a class in Baltimore, consisting 
simply of women, was studying the poet, he replied, 
‘«No class can ever reach a proper view of Browning 
that is composed only of members of one sex. He must 
be viewed jointly by men and women."’ 

And how wonderfully have Nature and Providence 
supplied this great want of humanity! There must be 
two I's, or, if you choose, two eyes, or, to speak philo- 
sophically, two egos. There must be an I, and then 
there must be another I,—the same, yet not the same ; 
the same in interest, in desire, in aspiration, yet not 
the same in intellect, in prejudice (for we are all human). 
And this second I Providence kindly affords to every 
man who is the occupant of an adequately equipped 
In fact, there is no home in which there is not 
Let us suppose that the gifted, heaven- 
deserving minister has delivered a discourse which he 
has been excogitating during the past week. At the close 
of the service it is likely that some irrepressible gushing 
friend will say to him, ‘‘ Oh, what a discourse that was ! 
How beautiful, your .allusion to the 
vernal morn and the meridian sun and the lunar rain- 
bow, and how sweet the quotations from the poets !"' 


home. 
another eye. 


how charming, 


Another friend, discriminating but dexterous, observes, 
‘Yes, that was a sermon. I have heard Spurgeon, I 
have heard Beecher, and I don't believe that either of 
them ever produced anything like that."" And the dis- 
criminating but not dexterous, not trusting themselves 
to random and unpremeditated speech, depart silently. 
But somehow the pews do not fill up, and in such a 
matter absence, though voiceless, is an opinion. 

At last the minister has the wisdom to use his other eye, 
to resort to his second I. He says, ‘‘ My dear, have you 
any suggestions to make as to my sermons?’’ The 
other eye is turned upon him as though to search him 
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through and through, to see how far he is honest in ask- 
ing for an opinion. Perhaps the question is directly put, 
‘*Do you wish me to tell you exactly all I think, and 
will you promise not to be hurt, or offended, or discour- 
aged ?"’ Let us hope that the ornament of the sacred 
desk has enough of manliness truthfully to say, ‘‘I want 
you to tell me just what you think, and my confidence 
in you is such that I promise I will not be vexed or 
hurt."". Whereupon the other I, with affectionate frank- 
ness, with commendation where commendation is pos- 
sible, with truthfulness everywhere, tells him how mat- 
ters look from her point of view. She asks, ‘* Now what 
was the great aim you had in view in preaching last 
Sunday morning? Did the aim end in yourself, or did 
it reach other people? Did you design to prove some- 
thing to the intellect, or did you design to reach the 
conscience, and through it the heart, and through it the 
life, of the men before you? When you quoted certain 
authors, was it because you thus strengthened your case, 
or did you, perhaps unconsciously, wish to have it known 
that you had read these authors? Your illustration of 
so and so was very apt, but did it occur to you that it 
was one of those illustrations that would draw off the 
attention of the people from your subject, and set their 
minds wondering and querying for the next five minutes? 
I know that you want to do the people good. I have 
no doubt that the Lord has called you to this work, and 
I have no doubt that you seek to please him by your sin- 
cere and prayerful efforts to interpret his word to the 
people.’’ 

Now is the critical time. Will he who is the object 
of this loving criticism by his brutal reply forever shut 
up the other Eye, and go to his study in a rage, thinking 
how much more discriminating and how much more 
affectionate were the admirers who overwhelmed him 
with compliments on Sunday than she, the other I? 
Or will he, on the other hand, welcome all these words, 
avail himself of them, correct his narrow and limited 
vision by the aid of the other eye, take counsel with his 
second I, as well before as after Sunday, and will he 
gradually see the pews filling up, see the once listless 
non-hearers now eager listeners, and will he behold 
Depend upon it, 
great as is the need for another eye, there is also as great 
a need of another I, in order that we may attain and 
that we may express truth. 


Ph tladclphia. 


divine success crowning his work ? 


YO 
Lifting vs. Leaning 
By J. Macdonald Oxley 


HAT words of power are these short, simple ones, 
usually letters each, 
which we have in the main inherited from our Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors,—‘‘give’’ and ‘‘take,’’ ‘‘love’’ and 
‘chate,"’ ‘life’? and ‘death,’ ‘‘grit’’ and ‘‘ grace !’’ 
No sesquipedalian combination of Greek or Latin parent- 
age can compare with these terse terms for conciseness 
and clearness of meaning. 

Two members of this interesting family that have been* 
much in my mind of late are ‘lift'’ and ‘‘lean,’’ and 
almost unconsciously I have been looking about me for 
illustrations of the principles in life they characterize. 
Is it not Ella Wheeler, Wilcox who had the courage to 
divide humanity into two broad classes, ignoring all 


of no more than four 


other distractions, racial or geographical ? 


‘* There are two kinds of people on earth to-day, 
Just two kinds of people, no more, I say. 
Not the saint and the sinner, for ‘tis well understood 
The good are half bad, and the bad are half good ; 
Not the rich and the poor, for to count a man’s wealth 
You must first know the state of his conscience and health ; 
Not the humble and proud, for in life's little span 
Who puts on vain airs is not counted a man ; 
Not the happy and sad, for the swift-flying years 
Bring each man his laughter, and each man his tears 
No! the two kinds of people on earth I mean 
Are the people who lift and the people who lean 
Where’ er you go you will find the world's masses 
Are always divided in just these two classes ; 
And, oddly enough, you will find, too, I ween, 
There is only one lifter to twenty who lean. 
In which class are you? Are you easing the load 
Of overtaxed lifters who toil down the road ? 
Or are you a leaner, who lets others bear 
Your portion of labor and worry and care ?"’ 


And he would be a brave spirit who would venture to 
assail the poet's classification. 
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It has been my privilege for some years past to be 
familiar with an example of how, while one lifts, many 
are content to lean, that is singularly apropos. In a cer- 
tain city stands a splendid church, which for architectu- 
ral grace, amplitude of dimension, and elegance of 
adornment, rivals many an Episcopal cathedral, although 
it does not belong to that communion. Unhappily, 
however, the imposing beauty of the edifice is equaled 
only by the appalling size of the debt upon it, and, as a 
result of this lamentable state of affairs, the financial 
problem is so prominent and persistent as to seriously 
becloud and cripple the zeal and activity of the congre- 
gation in other directions. 

The burden of financial management is borne chiefly 
by one man, whose heroic endeavors to prevent total 
bankruptcy could be fully appreciated only were he to 
suddenly surrender the onerous task. If the contribu- 
tions for ministerial support be inadequate, he promptly 
makes up the deficiency, so that the pastor may not be 
troubled. If there be an interest payment due, and no 
trust fuhds on hand, he advances the required amount. 
To every appeal for a special collection his response is 
unfailingly generous. And so it goes on year after year, 
this one man seeming to bear the same relation to his 
church that Atlas was supposed by the ancients to bear 
to the world itself. While he lifts, a whole congregation 
leans, with the prospect, so far as can be judged, that, 
were he to succumb to the strain upon him, the church 
would go down with him. : 

Now, having regard only to the burden-bearer in this 
case, there is, no doubt, something very noble in the 
spectacle of a man being willing to do so much, not for 
the praise of his fellow-men, but out of pure love for the 
kingdom. But how about the many who are content to lean 
upon this strong arm, instead of putting their own hands 
to the task, and dividing the tremendous responsibility ? 
There is nothing inspiring in their attitude, and it does 
seem a strange commentary upon their conception of the 
Christian's duty that they should be willing to be at ease 
in Zion while another is staggering beneath a weight of 
care. 

How many churches, Sunday-schools, and other reli- 
gious organizations, may, with regard to the sharing of 
their activities, be compared to the country railroad 
station or to the village store, —displaying a plenitude of 
learners, but a sorry shortage of lifters! There is no 
need to diligently beat up recruits for the ranks of those 
who would fain ‘‘sit and sing their souls away to ever- 
lasting bliss."" They may be had for the mere. asking. 

But it is the men and women who would make their 
lives inspiring illustrations of Dr. Stalker's definition of 
religion, which, he says, should be to every one, not 
merely a creed, but an experience ; not a restraint, but 
an inspiration ; not an insurance for the next world, but 
a program for the present world. These are the people 
for whom the world is crying out with a need that shall 
never be satisfied until the advent of the millenium. _ 

There is no bad habit which is harder to shake off 
than that of leaning. If long indulged in, the whole 
physical and mental being becomes so adjusted to it that 
the act of lifting is not only an exertion, but a positive 
pain. 

I have known men who bore at least one resemblance 
to bicycles,—they could not stand alone. If not in 
actual motion, they must needs be leaning against some- 
thing, or sitting down, and, as it was with their bodies, 
so was it with their minds. In many ways they reminded 
one of the Dutch milkmaids who go about their morn- 
ing and evening duty with a small stool strapped at 
their waist, upon which they can sit while filling their 
pails. 

It is certainly a great pity that more good people do 
not understand what a fine thing it is to be a lifter. 
There is something so heartening in the exercise of one’s 
powers. It is so delightful to see things move a bit, and 
to realize that you have contributed your little best to 
their progress. 

There are many silent folks in our social religious ser- 
vices who could, by a word in season, by a verse of song 
or a few sentences of prayer, give a lift to the meeting, 
the benefit of which they would enjoy in a measure that 
they can never understand so long as they withhold their 
co-operation. 

The vast development of young people's associations 
within the last decade ought to insure an ever-increasing 
force of lifters. 

I wonder are our young men and maidens duly appre- 
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ciating their glorious privileges in this direction. They 
must bear clearly im mind that it is not sufficient to be 
simply enrolled among God's people. There is no more 
dreadful denunciation in the Bible than that which the 
prophetess hurled against those who were not of the 
enemy, but of Israel, and whose fault lay in their failing 
to, be on the lifting side in the time of crisis : 

«« Curse ye Méroz, .. . curse ye bitterly the inhabitants 
thereof ; because they came not to the help of the Lord, 
to the help of the Lord against the mighty.’’ 

To every one whose religion is not so much an insur- 
ance for the next world as a program for the present world, 
opportunities to give humanity a lift heavenward are 
continually presenting themselves, if men will only open 
their eyes to see them. 

It is not necessary that they should be able to sway the 
multitude by splendid gifts of speech, or song, or prayer. 
Far less conspicuous service may be just as effective in 
its own way. We may all feel that we are living to pur- 
pose if the following lines fit our lives : 


"It is not in vain that he has trod 

This lowly and toilsome way ; 

It is not in vain that he has wrought 
In the vineyard all the day. 

For the soul that gives is the soul that lives, 
And leaving another's load 

Will lighten your own and shorten the way, 
And brighten the homeward road."’ 


Only by such as, according to the measure of their 
ability, exemplify the spirit of these true-ringing words, 
—the lifters, not the leaners, of our race,—will those 
blessed Words be heard : ‘‘ Well done, good and faithful 
servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord !"’ 

Montreal, Canada. 





Two Years in Jerry’s Life 


By Mrs. Fannie H. Gallagher 


AM going to tell you about Jerry Vinton, a soldier 
boy, a sailor, a cook, and a tailor,—all in two short 
years, 

A soldier boy first, Jerry's strength failed him in the 
hard marches, so, after a few weeks in a hospital, he was 
sent on board a man-of-war, and so became a sailor boy. 
But Jerry was no sailor, knew not the name of a single 
rope, so down to the kitchen he was sent to cook. No 
cook was Jerry, either, but his quick wit and keen eye 
soon helped him to become one, and his good-nature 
before many days made him a favorite with all in his 
part of the ship. 

Once every day the captain came down to inspect the 
work done by the men and boys in the cook's quarters. 
Right across the bottom of pots and pans he rubbed his 
white glove, and woe to Jerry or to any one else whose 
pot or pan soiled it ! 

One day Jerry was called on deck. He was to be 
promoted. No longer a cook, he was now made a 
tailor. So down beside Joe he sat to learn his new 
trade. 

And who was Joe? A man of forty, good-natured 
when sober, but crazy when drunk. Joe had enlisted 
into the navy when he knew not what he did. Coming 
to himself on shipboard, he frankly owned he was no 
sailor, but a ‘‘ tolerable tailor.'' So, furnished with the 
tools of his trade, he was set to work. 

Jerry's quick eyes and nimble fingers, under Joe's 
guidance, served him well ; and soon he learned to make 
one and another garment of sailors’ wear, finding Joe 
generally a kind master, though a severe one,—kind 
when his work was well done, severe if he failed in any 
way to please him. 

When Joe was sober, all generally went well with the 
boy ; but after the weckly allowance of grog had been 
served out, and Joe had swallowed his share, he was a 
madman for a time, and poor Jerry sometimes feared for 
his life. So you will not be surprised to learn that when 
Jerry was once more promoted, and left the tailors 
bench for a position that his shipmates, at least, con- 
sidered more honorable, he was glad. Yes, he was, at 
first; but when he learned that he was to become a 





guard, and that under his care were to be placed the 
men who for drunkeriness, disobedience, or neglect of 
work, were to suffer punishment, he almost wished him- 
self back at Joe’s side, or even in the cook’s quarters. 
For, you must know, Jerry’s captain was a very cruel 
man, who for a slight offense often compelled his sailors 
to endure severe punishment, while for a more serious 
fault he would make them stand days at a post, some- 
times tying them to it, that they might not possibly sit 
or fall. 

Many a poor soldier, in the days that followed Jerry's 
promotion, was glad, if Jerry was not, that he was placed 
on guard ; fer, though he could not release them from 
their terrible position, Kis quick wit and kind heart found 
more than one way to relieve their misery somewhat, 
and that without attracting the captain's notice. 

One more promotion for Jerry, the best of all,—his 
time served out, his discharge papers in his pocket, he 
is rowed to land with another shipmate, to wait there till 
some north-bound ship shall carry him home. 

No good-bys had béen said to their shipmates, by the 
captain’s express command, for fear ‘‘ the boys’’ might 
get homesick and discontented ; and, while Jerry regretted 
leaving any of them without a good-by, he grieved mn +t 
to leave Joe, who, after Jerry had left his bench, had 
seemed to grow very fond of him in his sober moments. 

Once on board the ship which was to carry them north, 
what was the surprise of the boys, as they lashed their 
hammocks for the night, to see Joe walk on board ! 

He would give no answer to their eager questions how 
he had escaped from the ship, what he would do if dis- 
covered, where he was going. He had evidently been 
drinking a little, was cross, and ready for a quarrel with 
anyone. Taking out his purse, Joe thrust it into Jerry's 
hand, saying, ‘‘ You keep it till I come back.’’ Then 
throwing a blanket down under the boys’ hammocks, 
remarked, ‘‘ There’s my bed,’’ and walked away. 

Once during the night Jerry thought he heard angry 
voices, but whether it was only a dream, or whether poor 
Joe had taken a little more grog and become crazy again, 
he could never find out. Only one thing he knew, —Joe 
never appeared. The ship was searched for him, but if 
any of the sailors knew his fate they did not tell, and the 
blanket and the purse were all that remained to tell such 
a man had ever lived. 

The home-coming was not quite so happy to the two 
boys after this tragedy. The thirty dollars which each 
took from Joe’s purse seemed like blood-money,—the 
price of the life of a man strong enough to do anything, 
to be anything, but too weak to master himself. 


East Hampion, Mass. 





It is purposed to bring into this department, and that immedi- 
ately following, articles, brief suggestions, and outlines of tested 
methods, that shall be helpful to Sunday-school workers. With 
the exception of current lesson helps, everything that has to do 
with methods of Sunday-school work will be classified and pre- 
sented here. The Editor is always glad to know of methods that 
have been found, by experience, to be useful in any department of 
the Sunday-school. Questions of general interest bearing on 
Sunday-school work are also invited; they will, when it seems 
advisable, be answered in these columns. 
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Our Junior Department 
By Mrs. E. P. Armstrong 


HE degree of pride with which so many of us regard 
our primary department indicates that we are be- 
ginning to perceive the importance of a right start. 
Kindergartens are spreading all over the land, and we 
are learning to take our children by the hand, and to 
follow along.as Nature, the great teacher, leads ‘us. 

Our kindergartens and primary schools are learning to 
use the opportunities which the natural development of 
every child gives to lay the foundations, the principles 
of which are to be carried out to the limit of the most 
successful higher education. 

How many of us leok forward with a degree of anxiety 
to the time when our eight-year-olds are to be transferred 
from the care and instruction of the primary department ! 
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And yet a child of eight years needs different treatment 
from his brother of five or six. 

In a certain well-conducted primary school, not long 
ago, the teacher was puzzled over this very question. 
Mothers, with babies in their arms, so to speak, came, 
as well as other anxious ones, who were fearful of the 
time when their little ones should be pushed from the 
primary methods. 

How can a conscientious teacher adequately minister 
to the needs of a class of one or two hundred children, 
whose ages vary from three to twelve years ? 

The youngest ones must be judiciously entertained, 
the children from six to eight must be taught through 
the senses and .the imagination, while children from 
eight years on must be taught to use the increasing 
powers which this kind of training and time have devel- 
oped. Children of this age are no longer profited by 
simply taking from others ; they are anxious to, and it is 


-essential that they should, now do something for them- 


selves. 

The problem was solved in this case, to the satisfac- 
tion and benefit of all concerned, by the division of the 
class into kindergarten, primary, and junior grades, 
with methods of work adapted to each, And an increas- 
ing number of wide-awake Sunday-schools are year by 
year adopting this solution of a puzzling difficulty, which 
of necessity leads to an intermediate and senior course 
of Bible study. 

Children between the ages of eight and twelve,—the 
period of activity, the period in a child's life when the 
memory is the most retentive ; our opportunity for stor- 
ing the mind with useful things ; the time to establish a 
right taste for reading ! 

If we look into the lives of successful men and women, 
we shall find that in the majority of cases the impetus of 
the life was received before the age of twelve years. The 
life of our Example is an illustration, when he was 
found in the temple at the age of twelve. 

The aim and scope of the junior grade is to train 
the children from eight to twelve years of age, and 
to use their restless activities, which must find a vent, 
as the God-given powers upon which we are to upbuild 
character. Children of this age are wonderfully respon- 
sive, and ready to do any amount of work which we pre- 
sent to them. We must be wise to improve the time. 

For this purpose we have introduced into our own school 
a plan of work on the Bible outside our regular Inter- 
national lessons. The primaries have their regular 
course of work, which includes the memorizing of the 
Twenty-third Psalm, the First Psalm, the Command- 
ments, the Beatitudes, and the hymns ‘‘ America’’ and 
‘¢Onward, Christian Soldiers.'’ 

The junior course, extending over four years, is as 
follows : 

1. An outline of Bible history. covering the Old Testa- 
ment in four periods and the New Testament in one, 
giving the prominent persons, events, and places of each. 

2. A study of the Bible as a book. 

Five other names by which it is known.¢ 

The two grand divisions and the four minor divisions 
of each, with the names of the books in each division. 

3. The geography of Palestine. Each child is taught 
to draw at a moment's notice an outline map of Pales- 
tine, giving five other names by which it is known. 

To indicate the five principal divisions of the land, its 
extent north, south, east, and west. 

To locate the Mediterranean Sea, Sea of Galilee, Dead 
Sea, Lake Merom, and the Jordan River; also Mts. 
Nebo, Ebal, Gerizim, Gilboa, Tabor, Carmel, and Her- 
mon ; also the towns of Cesarea Philippi, Capernaum, 
Bethsaida, Cana, Nazareth, Nain, Samaria, Jericho, 
Jerusalem, Bethany, and Bethlehem, and to tell some 
fact connected with each place. 

4. To memorize. 

(1.) Twenty-one names by which Jesus is called, and 
the passage in whith each is found. 

(2.) The names of the apostles, one fact concerning 
each, and their office and work. 

(3-) The Apostles’ Creed. 

(4-) The fifty-third chapter of Isaiah. 


(5-) The parable of the sower (Luke 8 : 4-15, also- 


John 1 and 1 Cor. 13). 

(6.) Church hymns : ‘Saviour, like a shepherd lead 
us," ‘‘I think when I read that sweet story of old,’’ 
and ‘‘ Rock of sAges,"’ with something concerning the 
author of each. 


Only those who have tried a similar work with children 
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of this grade can estimate the pleasure and profit of both 
children and teacher. Our lively boys find full scope 
for all their energies, and the study of the Bible lesson 
assumes a new dignity and interest. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
YHoa> 


Whatever the name or the special 
A ‘Bible Class" for method, the idea of a Bible-readers’ 
Home Bible Readings ; 

union has often been proved a good 
one. W. R. Woodward, superintendent of the Wesley 
Chapel Sunday-school, Washington, District of Columbia, 
has quite recently adopted the idea in Sunday-school 





work: He has formed what he calls the ‘‘ Superintend- 


ent’s Bible Class,"’ and has invited any or all of the 


members or friends of the school over ten years old 
to join it. Their obligations consist in reading a chap- 
ter of the Bible every day at home, and answering ques- 
tions which he assigns. _ The Bible is to be read through, 
beginning with Genesis, in about seven chapters a week. 
The questions used are those prepared by the Rev. 
John M. Shank of Manistique, Michigan, as being both 


simple arid thorough. At the end of each quarter there 


are to be awards of some kind for the members returning 
answers regularly, and also for the best series of answers. 
The following invitation and notice, sent out on postal 
cards, or distributed by printed slips, indicates the method 


and its immediate success. 
WESLEY CHAPEL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENTS’ BIBLE CLASS 

The members of this class do not have to attend any meetings, 
nor pay any fees. ‘They are only requested to read a chapter in 
the Bible every day, and are furnished with a list of questions 
each week, which they may answer. Sixty members of the school 
joined last Sunday, and, as membership is open to every one, I 
hope many others may be induced to join. If you have not done 
so, send your name and address as a new member. 

The readings for the week October 4-10 are Genesis, chapters 1-7. 

The questions are : 
. What did God-call the firmament? 
. What was to be replenished ? 
. Where was gold found ? 
Who made coats for Adam and Eve? 
Whose countenance fell ? 
How ola was Adam when Seth was born ? 
Who was Methuselah's father ? 
. Was Noah a perfect man? , 
9. What number of every clean beast was taken into the ark ? 
10. How long did the waters preyail upon the earth ? 


nv 
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Please return written answers on Sunday next to 
WM. REDIN WOODWARD, Superintendent, 
October 5, 1896. 517 Sixth Street, N. W. 
The second Sunday the membership was twice sixty. 
Mr. Woodward says: ‘‘ This class entails quite a little 
extra work to a busy superintendent, but when you find 
over a hundred members of your school reading, study- 
ing, answering and asking questions on the Bible, you 
feel abundantly repaid."’ 
ow 


Having the Children There may be more than one purpose 


in Mind in in view in arranging a course of en- 
Entertainments = tertainments for church and Sunday- 
school. One of the most important objects may be an 


occasional rally of the children both for sociability and 
instruction. 
of H. Howard Pepper, in preparing such a course for 
the Jackson Avenue Baptist Sunday-schodl, in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. As superintendent of the school, 
he provided that the children should be admitted at half 
the price for adults, their presence being of more im- 
portance than their money. An outline of the course, 
given on Friday nights in October and November,~may 
be suggestive : A concert by a zither club, one evening ; 
feats of magic, another; a trip through Ireland, with 
stereopticon views and songs, conducted by a neighbor- 
ing pastor ; a lecture on President Lincoln, by a Boston 
and a ‘‘Grand Lincoln Festival’’on the fifth 
night, with chorus and solo singing, instrumental music, 
and tableaux representing scenes and events in Lincoln's 
life. 


This seems to have been a special purpose 


pastor ; 


of 
—— 





To the scholar, the value of an award 
should be in setting before him some- 
thing simple and natural, as a loving 
expression of appreciation of his motives and fidelity. A 
free ride to the seashore in the Sunday-school's carryall 
is what the teachers set before their scholars in ‘‘S»-n- 
shine Sunday-school,’’ of Shelton, Connecticut Ir is 
simple enough ; perhaps-the scholar will get it, whether 


Free Rides as 
Awards 
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he is faithful or not ; but he likes to earn it, too. So 
he looks forward to the.coming summer, and to the fore- 
told ‘‘ great sport in bathing, picking up shells, playing 
ball, swinging, and boating.'’ The conditions are these : 
Every Sunday when he is present and knows his lesson, 
he is credited with three marks. If he secures thirty- 
five marks in the quarter, he receives a ‘‘ beautiful cer- 
tificate of honor.’’ Four 
him to a free ride -to 
school’s carryall. 


of these certificates entitle 


the shore in ‘‘Sunshine,'’ the 


‘‘earth is a desert drear.’’ 
ber, is anything but dreary to the little ones. 


words, 
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This bright world, remem- 


Do not give up a beautiful tune because of unsuitable 
Find other words, and sing them to it. 


And now what to teach. First of all, teach the old 


standard hymns, and sing at least one of these in every 
service held, such as ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to thee,’’ ‘‘ Rock 
of Ages,'' ‘God is love, his mercy brightens,’’ and ‘‘ How 
firm a foundation."’ 
are worth it. 


They will need explaining ; they 


Select only the good from the book in use in your 


own school, and be on the lookout for beautiful hymns 
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By Harriet D. R. Reeves 


ACH teacher soon discovers the way her own little 
ones get the words of a hymn the quickest. How 
not to teach, therefore, applies rather to the music. 
That quantity is better than quality is a most mistaken 
notion, but possessed, alas! 
mary 


by some of our best pri- 
Who can say that the cause of some 
children’s weak lungs cannot be traced largely to the 
hard, strained, over-singing they are asked to do by the 
thoughtless Sunday-school teacher? Says this well- 
meaning one: ‘Children, let us sing the next verse 
as loud as we can, and the chorus louder still !"’ 


workers. 


Is she 
not devoid of common sense ? 

The children, indeed, need to be reminded not to 
sing hard ; for, unconscious of the harm it does them, 
and especially if the tune is a favorite, they are apt to 
wear out their little throats. Listless or half-hearted 
singing need not necessarily follow ; a teacher can easily 
guard against this. 

But how to teach? Little children need always to have 
the words of the hymns explained to them. 


learning 


If they are 


‘* Jesus bids us shine 
With a clear pure light, 
Like a little candle 
Burning in the night," 
tell them that this world is like a dark night because of 
the blackness of sin, and that what we want to do is to 
shine like little candles, so that people may see the way to 
Jesus. Tell them that, as the little light way up in a 
lighthouse shows vessels the way to shore, so a little 
Christian, trying to do right, shows people how to find 
Jesus. Remind them how many pieces we sing about 
being lights, such as ‘‘God, make my life a little light,’’ 
and ‘Shining for Jesus."’ 
think of others. 


Perhaps the children will 


Explaining and illustrating the hymns the little ones 
learn will do much toward keeping the words in their 
minds and in their hearts. ‘‘ Jesus, lover of my soul,’’ 
will be far more loved by the children when told how it 


came to be written, —how the frightened little bird, pur- 


¢ 


sued by a larger and evil bird, flew for refuge into the 
bosom of Charles Wesley, and there, warm and safe, 
rested content. 

Indeed, it seems a necessity that hymns be explained 
to children, or the most ridiculous misconstructions may 
be put upon the words. The Westminster Teacher some 
months ago told of a little girl coming home from 
Sunday-schoo!, and asking her mother why New Jersey 
was such a wicked place, ‘‘ because wé sang to-day, 

‘We shall come from Jersey 

Bringing in the thieves.’ "’ 
‘* Dare to be a Daniel’’ was sung, by a little one of my 
acquaintance, ‘‘ Dare to be a dangle ;’’ and when told 
replied, ‘‘ No, that's 
I know that’s the way Miss Mary sings it.’ 


she was singing it incorrectly, 
right ! 
Surely, it were better that the baby hearts understand 
what the baby lips sing. 

‘‘what not to teach "’ 


Under might come first those 


hymns only suitable for experienced Christians. How can 
It seems almost 
irreverent for those to sing it who do not know the secret 
Oh, 
many times we older ones thoughtlessly sing words we 
Under this head, 


come the many hymns whose burden seems to be that 


any child sing ‘‘ Christ liveth in me’’ ? 
how 


of Christ's abiding in us and we in him. 


have no right to sing! too, would 


and tunés in other books. 
apt to do the greatest good. 


Jesus,’’ 


our choosing of these ‘‘ silent ministers 


Choose words which will be 
What better than 


‘In a world where sorrow 

Ever will be known, 

Where are found the needy 
And the sad and lone, 

How much joy and comfort 
You can all bestow 

If you scatter sunshine 
Everywhere you go."' 


Then do not forget that little hearts have their trials and 


their fears as well as we, and have comfort prepared for 
them 


‘*What 
or ‘‘God will take care of you. 


friend we have in 


” 


in such words as a 


Hymns in the form of prayer should have their place 


too, and, above all, those of praise, and those setting 
forth the love of Jesus. 


‘A hymn,’ Henry Ward Beecher said, ‘is one of 


those silent ministers which God sends to those who are 
to be heirs of salvation."’ 


May the Father help us in 


Bridgeton, N. J. 
YD 


Outlining a Schemes of supplemental lessons are 


Primary Teacher’s constantly being discussed and out- 

Work lined, both in local Sunday-schools 
and in local unions of Sunday-schools. An interesting 
outline of a primary teacher's work was made recently at 
a gathering of New Jersey workers in the School of Pri- 
mary Methods conducted by the Rev. E. M. Fergusson, 
state secretary. As the result of mutual counseling and 
contributing of experiences and theories, these things 
were put on the board as ‘* What a child of twelve years 
old should have learned :"’ Bible stories, including life 
of Christ ; select memory verses ; teaching and training 
the Ten Com- 
mandments; the names of the apostles; the Lord's 
Prayer; the Twenty-third Psalm; the books of the 


Bible; the Apostles’ Creed ; the church 


on giving, temperance, and missions ; 


Jeatitudes ; 


hymns, and Bible geography. The ‘‘Church Cate- 
chism'’ and ‘‘Church Duties’’ were thought to belong 


Sub- 
divided, the primary studies just mentioned were ar- 
The use of 
the term ‘‘kindergarten’’ does not necessarily mean that 


to the next higher grade of the Sunday-school. 
ranged in columns for three ages or grades. 


this grade is properly a kindergarten ; it merely stands 
as an age classification. 





KINDERGARTEN. PRIMARY. INTERMEDIATE. 
Ages 3. 4. 5- Ages 6, 7, 8. Ages 9, 10, 11. 
Bible stories, life of Bible Stories, life of Bible stories, life of 
Christ. Christ. Christ. 

Children’s prayers. Lord's Prayer. Prayer. 

Simple command- Commandments, Ten Command- 
ments. continued. ments. 


Bible verses. 
The Beatitudes. 
Church hymns. 


Simple Bible verses. Bible verses. 
Simple beatitudes. 


Hymns. 


Apostles’ Creed. 
Church hymns. 
Twenty-third Psalm. Names of Apostles. 
Books of the Bible. 
Bible geography. 
Each year, verses, exercises, and songs on Giving, Temperance, 
and Missions. 


2 
- ™ 
Collection-Taking Adult Sunday-schcol scholars may 
as an smile at what pleases and moves chil- 


Aid to Punctuality dren ; the child's wise teacher not 


only smiles, but puts the knowledge to use. Such a 
teacher in a New York Sunday-school secures punctu- 
ality in her class by the simplest sort of a device. There 
was a rivalry among her girls as to the matter of pass- 
ing around the collection envelope and gathering the 
offerings of the class. So she makes a rule that the 
girl who is first present in the class each Sunday shall 
have that honor. The girls consider it an honor, and 
the teacher wisely looks at methods from their point of 
view. 


& 
























































































































































































Lesson Calendar 


Fourth Quarter, 1896 


1. October 4.—Solomon Anointed King. ....... 1 Kings 1: 28-39 
2. October 11.—Solomon’s Wise Choice... ..... 1 Kings 3: 5-15 
3. October 18.—Solomon’s Wealth and Wisdom. . . . x Kimgs 4: 25-34 
4 October 25.—The Proverbs of Solomon, ....... Prov. 2: 1-19 
5. November 1.—Building the Temple. ........ x Kings 5: 2-12 
6. November 8.—The Temple Dedicated. ...... 1 Kings 8: 54-63 
7. November 15.—God’s Blessing upon Solomon, . . . . 1 Kings 9: 1-9 
8. November 22.—Rewards of Obedience... . . Prov. 3: 1<17 
9. November 29.—The Fame of Solomom....... 1 Kings 10: 1-10 
so, December 6.—Solomon’s Sin... . .. 1... wes 1 Kings 11: 4-13 


31. December 13.—Cautions against Intemperance. . 
12. December 20.—The Birth of Christ 
13. December 27.—Review 


. Prov. 23: 15-25 
eee oe ae Matt. 2: 1-12 


SAa~ 
Outline Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


os 
Study 20.—The Excellency of True 
Wisdom 


Proverbs 1; 8 tog: 18. 
1. Criticism. 


The versés selected for the lesson will be better understood 
if we consider the whole section of which they are a fragment. 
These nirfe chapters are a miscellany of short poems on the 
general sBhiect of ‘‘ wisdom.’’ Moulton calls them ‘ son- 
hets,’’ on the ground that the thought is made to run in the 
mold of form. In chapter 3, verses I-10 form one complete 
sonnet, and verses 11-17 are a portion of the next one, which 
closes with verse 20. Neither of them have anything to do 
with Solomon except by way, of an example of one who did 
not follow such teaching. 


Il. ANALYSIS OF THE MATERIAL. 

The majority of students (such as Ewald, Cheyne, Driver, 
Delitzsch), looking at this section from the standpoint of its 
thought, regard it as a very discursive essay on. wisdom, ana- 
lyzing it thus: 1: 7-19, ‘‘ Refrain from unscrupulous or crimi- 
nal gains ;’’ 1: 20-33, Wisdom denounces those who despise 
her; 2: 1-22, the pursuit of wisdom fs the road to virtue and 
the fear of God; 3: 1-10, the rewards of devotion to God ; 
3: 11-20, Wisdom a prize to those who find her; 3 : 21-26, a 
protection to those who possess her; 3 : 27-35, be liberal and 
upright ; 4:1 to 5:6, a father’s counsels to his son; § : 7-23, 
avoid the adulteress ; 6: 1-5, don’t become surety; 6: 6-11, 
mivice to a sluggard; 6: 12-19, avoid what Jehovah hateth ; 
6: 20-35, be warned against adultery; 7: 1-27, be not de- 
ceived by the wicked woman; 8: 1-36, Wisdom’s invitation ; 
9: 1-18, the difference between Madam Wisdom and Madam 
Folly. 

It is instructive to contrast Moulton’s literary analysis. He 
dissents from the view that these nine chapters form a con- 
tinuous poem. They form a collection of little poems on the 
game general theme. His analysis is: 1 : 8, 9, epigram; 
I; 10-19, sonnet on evil company; I : 20-33, dramatic mono- 
logue, Wisdom’s warning ; 2 : 1-22, sonnet, Wisdom the deliv- 
erer from evil; 3: 1-10, sonnet, the commandment and its 
reward ; 3 : 11-20, sonnet, the Creator has made wisdom the 
supreme prize; 3: 21-26, sonnet, wisdom and security; 3: 
27-35, sonnet, wisdom and perversity; 4: 1-9, sonnet, the 
tradition of wisdom ; 4 : 10-19, sonnet, the two paths ; 4: 20-27, 
sonnet, wisdom and health; 5 : 1-23, sonnet, the strange 
woman ; 6: I-§, sonnet, suretyship; 6 : 6-11, sonnet, the slug- 
gard; 6: 12-19, a pair of sonnets, the sower of discord; 6: 
20-35, sonnet, the folly of adultery; 7: 1 to 8: 36, dramatic 
monologue, wisdom and the strange woman } 9 : 1-18, sonnet 
of sonnets, the house of Wisdom and the house of Folly. See 
Moulton’s literary ‘‘ Study of the Bible,’’ (pp. 273-286. D.C. 
Heath. $1.50), or Modern Reader’s Bible, ‘ Proverbs ’’ 
(Macmillan. 50 cents). 

Ill. Tortcs ror Srupy. 

1. Chapter 3: 1-17. (1.) Its two leading thoughts. (a.) 
Wisdom does not mean self-importance (v. 7), disregard of 
God and of the instruction of older and wiser men (vs. 1, 
3, 6), nor a narrow-minded selfishness (v. 10), but just the 
reverse. (4.) Wisdom is such a valuable prize that in view 
of it even chastening is endurable. (2.) The form of verses 
I-10. It is a specimen of fine Hebrew poetry, with the rhyth- 
mic effect produced by elaborately balanced sentences. There 
are twenty-one lines. Notice that lines 1, 2, 5-7, 10-12, 14, 
15, 18, 19, refer to the commandment; the other lines, to its 
reward. Read the poem, giving a rising inflection on one set 
of lines, and a falling inflection on the others, and the rhythmic 
force will be felt. This will be a capital way of indicating the 
beauty of Hebrew poetry to a class or school. 

2. The Meaning of “Wisdom.’’ Not philosophy in the 
modern sense of the word, not cleverness or sagacity merely 
(although practical good judgment would be an element in it), 
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but that ability-to see straight and think correctly which, com- 
bined ewith a desire to live uprightly and to honor God, pro- 
motes seriousness of living, reverence for God, for man, and 
for one’s self, a true estimate of the world, and the highest 
success in life, The ‘*men of wisdom ’’ were a very important 
class in the nation’s history. See Kent’s admirable essay in 
‘* Wise Men of Ancient Israel ’’ (Silver, Burdett, & Co, 1895. 
$1.25). 
ASA 


Lesson VIII.—November 22,1896 
Rewards of Obedience 


GOLDEN TExT: Ju all thy ways acknowledge him, and he 
shall direct thy paths.—Prov. 3: 6. 
(Prov. 3: 1-17. Memory verses : 1-4.) 
Read Proverbs 3: 1-35 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


1 My son, forget not my law; 1 My son, forget not my ! law ; 

but let thine heart keep my com- But let = —_ keep my 
; commandments : 

mandments : 2 For length of days, and years 


2 For length of days, and of life, 
long life, and peace, shall they And peace, shall they add to 
add to thee. thee. % 

3 Let not mercy and truth Soe a and truth 
forsake thee : bind them about Bind them about thy neck ; 
thy neck ; write them upon the Write them upon the table 
table of thine heart : of thine heart : 

4 So shalt thou find favour 4 So shalt thou find favour and 

: : 8 good understanding 
and good understanding in the In mn sight of God and man. 
sight of God and man. Trust in the LORD with all 

5 4 Trust in the Lorp with thine heart, 
all thine heart; and lean not And lean not upon thine own 

hi ' ‘ ing. understanding : 
unto thine own understanding In all thy ways acknowledge 

6 In all thy ways acknowledge him P 
him, and he shall direct thy And he shall ‘direct thy 
paths, path. , 

7 Be not wise in thine own 7 Be not wise in thine own 


w 


wn 


a 


“A eyes ; 
eyes: fear the LoRD, and de- Fear the LorD, and depart 
part from eyil. from evil : 


8 It shall be health to thy It shall be health to thy navel, 
navel, and marrow to thy bones. And * marrow to thy bones. 
9 Honour the Lorp with thy 9 Honour the LORD with thy 


ss substance, 
substance, and with the first- And with the firstfruits of all 
fruits of all thine increase : 


thine increase : 
10 So shall thy barns be filled 10 So shall thy barns be filled 
with plenty, and thy presses with plenty, 
shall burst out with new wine. And thy fats shall overflow 
- with new wine. 
11 4 My son, despise not the 
chastening of the LORD; 11 My son, despise not the 
neither be weary of his correc- chastening of the LorD ; 
tion : Neither be weary c/ his re- 
12 For whom the LORD loveth proot ; 
y 12 For whom the LORD loveth 
he correcteth ; even as a father he reproveth ; 
the son in whom he delighteth. Even as a father the son in 
13 § Happy és the man ¢hat 


whom he delighteth. 
findeth wisdom, and the man 


oo 


13 Happy is the man that find- 


. eth wisdom, 
that getteth understanding : And the man that ’getteth 
14 For the merchandise of it understanding. 


is better than the merchandise 14 For the merchandise of it is 

of silver, and the gain thereof a merchan- 

than fine gold. : And the gain thereof than fine 
15 She és more precious than ‘old. 

rubies : and all the things thou 15 She is more precious than 

canst desire are not to be com- ® rubies ; ; 

pared unto her And none of the things thou 

, ard canst desire are to be com- 

16 Length of days is in her pared unto her. 

right hand ; avd inher lefthand 16 Length of daysis in her right 


riches and honour. hand ; 
17 Her ways are ways of In her left hand are riches 
pleasantness, and all her paths and honour. 
17 Her ways are ways of 
are peace. 


pleasantness, 
And all her paths are peace. 

1 Or, teaching 20Or, kindness 3Or, good repute 40Or, make straight 
or plain Or, refreshing Heb. motstening. ©Or, instruction 1 Hebd. 
draweth forth. *See Job xxviii. 18, 

The American Revisers would substitute “thy heart” for “thine 
heart” im verses 1, 3, and 5, “‘lovingkindness” for “ mercy” in verse 
3, and “ Jehovah” for “the Lory” wherever it occurs. 


Lesson Plan and Analysis 


TOPIC OF THE QUARTER : Establishing the Throne of David. 
GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Zhy throne shall be 
established for ever.—2 Sam. 7 : 16. , 
Lesson TOPIC : Displaying the King’s Experiences. 
1. Keeping the Commandments, vs. 1-4 
OUTLINE : 





2. Trusting the Lord, vs. 5-12. 
3. Seeking for Wisdom, vs. 13-17. 
Daity Home READINGs : 
M.—PROV. 3: 1-17. Rewards of obedience. 
T.—Deut. 6 : 1-13. God's word in the heart. 
W.—Deut. 6 : 17-25. Blessings to the obedient. 
T.—Prev. 3: 1926. The safe way. 
F.—Heb. 12 : 11. Despise not discipline. 
S.—Jas. 1 : 19-27. Doers of the word. 
S.—John 15 : 1-14. Friends of Jesus. 
(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association. The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


an 
Lesson Analysis 


lL. KEEPING THE COMMAND MENTS. 
1. Kept by One's Heart : 
Let thine heart hecp my commandments (1). 


Incline our hearts . . . to keep his commandments (1 Kings 8 : 58). 
With the heart man believeth unto righteousness (Rom. Io : Io). 
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2. Rewarding in One’s Experiences : 

Length of days, and years of life, and peace, shall they add | 2), 
All these things shall be added unto you (Matt. 6 : 33). 
Godliness is profitable for all things (1 Tim. 4 : 8). 

3- Bringing Favor with All: 
So shalt thou find favour... in the sight of God and than (4). 


Samuel. .. was in favour both with the Lord, and also with men 
(1 Sam. 2 : 26). 
Well-pleasing to God, and approved of men (Rom, 14 : 18). 


II. TRUSTING THE LORD. 
1. With aff the Heart : 

Trust in the Lord with all thine heart (5). 

His heart is fixed, trusting in the Lord (Psa. r12 : 7). 
An evil heart of unbelief (Heb. 3 : 12). 
2. In all One’s Ways: 

Jn all thy ways acknowledge him (6). 
Commit thy way unto the Lord (Psa. ro : 5). 
Casting all your anxiety upon him (1 Pet. 5: 7). 

3- In Disregard of Self : 

Be not wise in thine own cyes (7). 

Woe unto them that are wise in their own eyes (Isa. 5 : 21). 
Be not wise in your own conceits (Rom. 12 : 16). 
4- In Exercise of Beneficence : 

Honour the Lord with thy substance (9). 
Thou shalt not delay to offer. . . of thy fruits (Exod. 22 : 29). 
Freely ye receiveti, freely give ( Matt. 10: 8.) 
5- In Submission to Chastisement : 

Despise not the chastening of the Lord (11). 


Blessed is the man whom thou chastenest (Psa. 94: 12). 
As many as I love, I reprove and chasten (Rev. 3: 19). 


Ill. SEEKING FOR WISDOM: 


1. A Desirable Acquisition : 
Happy is the man that findeth wisdom (13). 
Whoso findeth me findeth life (Prov. 8 : 35). 
They that be wise shall shine (Dan. 12: 3). 
2. A Priceless Treasure : 
She is more precious than rubies (15). 
Man knoweth not the price thereof (Job 28 : 13). 
The unsearchable riches of Christ (Eph. 3 : 8). 
3- A Peerless Benefaction : 
Length of days is in her right hand;... riches and honour (16). 
I have also given thee, . . . both riches and honour (1 Kings 3: 13). 
Who giveth us richly all things to enjoy (1 Tim. 6: 17). 
4. A Happy Career : 
Her ways are... pleasantuness,... her paths are peace (17). 


Blessed is every one. . . that walketh in his ways (Psa. 128 : 1). 
He went on his way rejoicing (Acts 8 : 39). 


a 


Verse 1.—‘‘ Let thine heart keep my commandments."’ (1) A 
great Lawgiver ; (2) A perfect law; (3) A heartfelt observance ; 
(4) Asrich reward. 

Verse 4.—'‘'So shalt thou find favour... in the sight of God 
and man."’ (1) Desirable distinction ; (2) Infallible pursuit. 

Verse 6.—‘‘In all thy ways acknowledge him."* (1) Man's 
diverse ways ; (2) God's due acknowledgment; (3) Man's high 
reward. 


Verse 9.—‘‘ Honour the Lord with thy substance."’ (1) Man's 
substance bestowed ; (2) God's honor secured. _ 
Verse 11.—‘' Despise not the chastening of the Lord."’ (1) 


Chastening inflicted ; (2) Chastening accepted ; (3) Chastening 
utilized. 


Verse 15.—‘' She is more precious than rubies.” (1) Gems of 
merchandise ; (2) Gems of grace. 
Verse 17.—‘' Ways of pleasantness, and... peace."’ (1) Right 
ways ; (2) Willing pilgrims ; (3) Happy experiences. 
ASAE 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


HE Lesson AND THE History oF SOLOMON.—Thus far, 

in our studies concerning Solomon, we have found him 

obedient, though, in his prosperity, he is coming under the 

stress of powerful temptations. It is a good time for us to 

wait a little, and look at this question of obedience on its 
merits. 

THe ContText.—The first nine chapters of the Book of 
Proverbs is a series of connected topics addressed to a typical 
young man, by a sage, or wise man, who assumes the ré/e of 
a father (1: 8,9, comp. I: 10; 2:13; 3:1, II, 2%, ete.). 
The young man is warned against the violent deeds to which 
he ‘might be led by his natural love of excitement (1 : 10-19) ; 
against the carelessness to which youth is prone, in the matter 
of s€eking and accepting wisdom (1 : 20-33); against tempta- 
tions that may come through the ‘‘ foreign woman’’ (chap. 2, 
especially v. 16), and so on. ‘The words of address, ‘* my 
son,’’ sometimes correspond to the topical divisions, and some- 
times they do not. 

THE DIvisIONs OF ffHE THIRD CHAPTER.—The words ‘‘ my 
son’’ in verses I, I§, and 21, divide it into three parts, the 
first two parts consisting of ten verses each. Certainly, how- 
ever, the writer did not intend this as the logical division. 
Various schemes have been proposed. I think that given in 
the Critical Notes in The Sunday School Times on the lesson 
for May 7, 1893, is substantially correct. The chapter speaks 
of wisdom in three different aspects. Verses 1 to 12 are six 
stanzas, of two verses each, on the wisdom of honoring our 
relations with God. Verses 13 to 26 consist of two stanzas 
of three verses each, followed by four stanzas of two verses 
each, on the wisdom of being eager in our desire for wisdom. 
Verses 27 to 35 are nine separate proverbs on the wisdom of 
right and generous conduct toward our neighbors. 














November 7, 1596 


Critical Notes 


Verses 1, 2.—God has made a revelation to us. It is the 
part of wisdom to treat that in sich a way as to honor him.— 
My son: The words of the sage, introducing this part of his 
discourse : perhaps the chapter, perhaps the first ten verses. 
He takes the attitude of a man of experience addressing a boy 
or young man.—Afy daw: The word ** law ’’ invariably de- 
notes something revealed from God (either the true God, or 
some false god), unless Proverbs 1:8; 3:1; 4:2; 6:20; 
7:23 31: 26, are exceptions. It follows that these instances 
are probably not exceptions, and that when the sage here says 
‘«my law,’’ he means the law of God which he has in his 
possession, and is ready to teach to the young man. 


Supposa- 
bly the reference may be to oral revelation, but it is quite as 
likely that the writer had in mind certain parts of the Scrip- 
tures then already written.—Ze/ thine heart keep: The thing 
expressed here is mental keeping rather than moral, being 
observant of the divine commands, taking pains to understand 
them, to have them in mind. Obedience is here implied rather 
than expressly urged.—For: This conjunction introduces 
reasons why we should familiarize ourselves with God’s re- 
vealed will, and practice what we learn. This is conducive 
to longevity and peace. The thought is repeated in the 
closing verses of the lesson, and will be there considered. 
Verses 3, 4.—It is the part of wisdom especially to empha- 
size‘the things that God has made emphatic in his revelation. 
—As for loving-kindness and truth, let them not forsake thee: 
These are the great things in God’s law ; make them the great 
things in thy experience.— 7hy neck: Regard them as thy 
chief ornaments. But, more than that, wear them as a keep- 
sake, so as to be constantly reminded of them.— Write them 
Such 
a figure of speech would not be used except in a civilization 
familiar with the art of writing.— 7/y heart: That is, fix them 
firmly in thy mind. 
will not forget it. 


upon the table; That is, upon the memorandum tablet. 


If you write a thing down carefully, you 
Write these great things, therefore, yet not 
on tablets of clay or wax, but in your mind.—So shalt thou 
find; In each of these six couplets of verses, the first verse 
gives a piece of good advice, while the second adds a reason. 
Here the reason assigned is that he who accepts God’s loving- 
kindness and truth, and himself practices loving-kindness and 
He will be liked. 
This is one advantage.— Good understanding: Successful 
good sense. This will be another advantage.— God and man : 
There are cases when one must choose between the favor of 


truth, has certain advantages.— Favor - 


God and the favor of man, but the placing of proper stress on 
loving-kindness and truth is.conducive to both. 

Verses 5, 6.—It is the part of wisdom to put confidence in 
God as he has revealed himself.— 7rus/. .. with all thy heart: 
The heart includes the intelligence and the purpose. The 
advice here given is to trust intelligently, not unintelligently, 
The 
equally against ignorant trust and against half-hearted trust.— 
Thine own understanding : 


but, trusting, to trust with all the powers. verse is 
Thy powers of discrimination. 
If God has clearly revealed a truth, that is conclusive, even as 
against the best judgment of the wisest man. But we are to 
use our best judgment in understanding anything that claims 
to be a revelation from him, and in deciding whether he actu- 
ally revealed it.—Jn al// thy ways: Not in some of them only. 
—Acknowledge : The word means to know as well as to own. 
Direct : Make straight, or level, as in the margin of the Re- 
vised Version. Here is the reason for trusting God rather 
that if we thus take knowledge of him, tak- 
ing him into the account in everything, he will make our path 
plain. 


than ourselves : 


Verses 7, 8:—It is the part of wisdom to be"wise in God 


rather than in ourselves. This maxim repeats the previous 
one, with variations.—Jn thine own eyes : The wisdom of self- 
conceit is no wisdom at all. The thing here opposed to self- 
wisdom is fearing God and turning aside from evil. The fear 
of God is the beginning of wisdom. He who has not come 
thus far has no real wisdom at all. And departing from evil 
is one of the earliest signs that one fears God.—//ea/th- The 
reason assigned for practicing modesty and godly fear is their 
Wholesomeness. — 70 Their is 
not merely superficial, but reaches to the innermost facts 
of life. 

Verses 9, 10.—It is the part of wisdom to honor the Lord 
with our material resources, as well as in our spiritual experi- 
ences.— With thy substance: The noun is oftenest translated 
**riches.’’ The preposition is strictly ‘‘ out of.’’ We are to 
use all our riches in such a way as to honor God, but some 
particular part is to go to that use in distinction from all other 
uses.—First/ruits : This is one of several terms used in the 
Book of Proverbs which indicate familiarity with parts, at 
least, of the ceremonial law. 


thy bones : wholesomeness 


This term interprets the less 
specific language of the preceding line. We are to use part 
of our property in honoring the Lord by keeping up the public 
religious services which he requires.— Z7hat thy barns may be 
filled: This is the simplest translation, the form being that of 
an ordinary purpose clause. The wise man recognizes the 
existence of a general law to the effect that a condition of 
things in which religious dues are fully paid, and religious 
services maintained, in a spirit that honors the Lord, is a con- 
dition in which men are likely to be blessed with large crops. 
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He recognizes in this a reward from God to those who faith- 
fully attend to these duties, and he finds herein a proper mo- 
tive for fidelity. He does not affirm, however, that God has 
made a bargain that he will in every case give large crops to 
those who pay their religious dues. Perhaps one is in danger, 
from the English connective ‘‘ so shall,’’ of giving the promise 
an unwarrantably specific interpretation. . 

Verses 11, 12.—Once more, in this series of proverbs, it is 
the part of wisdom to accept discipline from the Lord, and be 
profited by it.—Despise not: Rather, ‘‘ refuse not.’’— Chasten- 
ing: Thisis properly a Latin word, which exists in our current 
English in the three forms,—-chasten, chastise, castigate. Its 
proper meaning is to make pure. Historically, it is associated 
with the idea of avhipping or otherwise inflicting pain, as the 
means by which one is made pure from faults, It here trans- 


lates a Hebrew word of the same general meaning,—a word 





which signifies to correct, perhaps by blows or other severe 
measures.—And be not weary: The English word suggests 
that we are in danger of finding the divine reproof tedious, 
and so of failing to hold out in our respect for it; but this is 
not the true meaning. The point is rather that we refuse to 
indulge in a feeling of disgust or dislike when God reproves 
us.—//is reproof: So, correctly, the Revised Version. God 
sometimes sets us right by disciplinary chastisement, blows 
that recall us to ourselves, and compel us to think what we 
are about; and sometimes by reproof,—that is, by making us 
go over the case again, to see wherein. we have been careless. 
This implies some degree of disapproval. It is mortifying, 
and we are apt to revolt from it. Against such revolt the 
wise man warns us.—Zoveth.: It isa mark of loving interest 
that the Lord is thus willing to make us review our lesson ; 
and this is giveri as the reason why we should be docile.—//e 
reproveth: So the Revised Version, the stem being the same 
with that of the preceding noun.—As a father the son in whom 
he delighteth: Men often say that the fatherhood of God was 
first taught by Jesus. Some are thus led to belittle the teach- 
ing found here and in a few other Old Testament passages. 
That is a mistake. The fatherhood of God is as distinctly 
and as tenderly taught here as in any one place in the New 
Testament. Jesus taught the doctrine more pervasively and 
influentially than it had been taught before. His superiority 
consists in this, and not in his being the first one to teach it. 

Thése four lines are finely paralleled in Job 5 : 17, and are 
cited at length in Hebrews 12: 5, 6). 

The remainder of the lesson consists of two of the six stanzas 
in which the wise man insists on the wisdom of our being 
strenuous in seeking wisdom. These stanzas, like the pre- 
ceding ones, consist of a series of good counsels alternating 
with reasons, but the reasons do not uniformly come in as the 
second half of the stanza. For example, we find in the first 
stanza (13-15) the good counsel followed by reasons drawn from 
the character of wisdom itself, and in the second stanza (16-18) 
an additional group of reasons drawn from the advantages of 
following the good counsel. 

Verses 13-15.— 7hat findeth, etc. : This verb is in the per- 
fect, and the following verb in the imperfect. 
modern English : 


Translate, in 


‘*Happy is a man that has found wisdom, 
And a man that is cultivating discernment."’ 

If 2 mar. has really found wisdom, his attainments will not be 
stationary. He will habitually draw out his powers of dis- 
crimination. These two lines constitute the good advice given 
in the stanza, though it is given in the poetic form of an excla- 
mation. In plain prose, the advice is to prove one’s self wise 
by making constant growth in intelligence.—/or.- This con- 
junction introduces the reason.—A/erchandise : By this word 
our translators probably mean traffic, the process of buying 
and selling. The wisdom line of business is‘a profitable line, 
better than the silver line. — 7he gain : Etymologically, this is 
our word “ income.’’—Fine gold: The word is a peculiar one. 
Possibly it means gold-dust, in distinction from gold that has 
been worked.— She; Or, ‘‘it.’’ The word is emphatic, de- 
noting wisdom itself, in distinction from the wisdom traffic 
just mentioned.—Xudies : The point of the comparison is the 
same whether the word means rubies, or red coral, or pearls, 
all of which are proposed as translations. The order of state- 
ment is climacteric, wisdom being compared to silver, to gold, 
to gems, to whatever one may regard as most desirable. 

Verses 16-18.—Additional reasons why one should obtain 
wisdom, and make progress in discernment.—Length of days 
The same phrase as in verse 2. In the view here taken, one 
who does not forget God’s law, but keeps his commands in 
mind, is one who has wisdom. One of the desirable effects of 
This wise man would not take much 


stock in those Sunday-school books of the first half of the cur- 


this is added longevity. 


rent century, in which all the good little children died young. 
It is a known fact that godliness contributes to long life. 
Thank God, there are saints who go early to glory, but the 
whole trend of natural law is that the good glorify God first by 
long service on earth.— Right hand, etc. : Wisdom is personi- 
She 
Reduced 


to plain prose, the statement is that he who is wise lives longer, 


fied as a woman having something to offer in each hand. 
offers long life, wealth, honor, enjoyment, security. 


other things being equal, than other men, and succeeds better 


in life. This is the rule, however real many of the seeming 
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exceptions to it may be.—/eace: Here again we have the 
It includes the subordi- 
nate truth that the truly wise man, the man who remembers 


same word as in the second verse. 


God’s law, is likely to be a man who keeps out of scrapes, 
but it also includes a larger conception of peace, a conception 
hs wide and deep and high as the human mind can hold. 

In these regions where wisdom and religion cover common 
ground, we need to guard equally against the mistake of neg- 
lecting either, and the mistake of confusing the two. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE ‘* Hochmah,”’ or ‘‘ Wisdom,’’ literature, which dates 

its rise from the reign of Solomon, is well illustrated by 

the opening section of Proverbs, extending from the first to 
the end of the ninth chapter. Exhortations, instructions, and 
earnest entreaty to the young to choose the path that leads to 
happiness and peace, succeed each other in it,—that path 
being defined as marked by the footsteps of the wisdom which 
is based on the fear of God (Prov. 1:7). To lead his open- 
ing life into this ‘* way of life,’’ the. youth, we are told, needs 


” 


only to listen to ‘the instruction '’ of his father, and ‘* the 
’’ of his mother (1: 8). If followed, he 


is assured, these will be a ‘‘ wreath of grace round his brows, 


law ’’ or ** teaching 


and golden chains round his neck.’’ After this exordium, the 
counsels of the father begin (1: 10), the son, it is implied, 
listening dutifully to them. They open by a warning that 
seems to indicate very unsettled times, the lad being exhorted 
to keep aloof from those who would lead him to join in rob- 
bery and murder,—very unnecessary advice to a respectable 
young man in our day, thank God! Under the New Testa- 
ment, the great dissuasion from such a course would have 
been, apart from the blessings of godliness for their own sake, 
the terrors of the judgment hereafter ; but it marks the limited 
range of: Jewish theology that the reason urged is its disas- 
trous consequences in this life (1 : 10-19). 

A noble appeal from Wisdom herself, personified as a female 
‘* crying ’’ and ‘‘ uttering her words ’’ in the ‘ great place of 
concourse,’’ the open space before the city gates, follows, un- 
: 20-33). That the 
youth may, if he seek it, gain the wisdom thus commended, 


matched for tenderness and sublimity (1 


is told that the search must be 
earnest and continuous, and it is explained to mean ‘ the fear 
of Jehovah, and the knowledge of God,’’ all knowledge, un- 


is then insisted on, but he 


derstanding, and sound wisdom coming from him only (21 : 
1-9). 


evil man,’’ who rejoices to do evil (14), and it will also enable 


This wisdom, thus gained, will deliver him from * the 


him to escape the snares of the wicked woman, whose house 
** leadeth down to death ’’ (18). 

In the third chapter, the father, as the appointed teacher of 
this wisdom to his son, prays him to keep his paternal coun- 
sels in mind, and act upon them, urging, as a special induce- 
ment, in accordance with the Hebrew belief that virtue was 
always rewarded and vice punished in this life, that obedience 
to the wise, fatherly commands would secure ‘* length of days, 
long life, and peace,’’ in fulfilment of the promise, to those 
who honor their father and their mother, that their days would 
be long in the land given their race by God. 

It is delightful to see how true and practical the conception 
of gerruine religion is, even in those days of a ritual service so 
minute as that inaugurated by the temple service. Mercy and 

truth are not to be forsaken, but are to be bound, like an.- 
‘ornament, round the youtl.’s neck, and written on the tablet 
of his heart (3 : 3),—-words which remind us of the injunction 
in Exodus and elsewhere to bind the commandments of God 
‘*as a sign upon the hand, and frontlets between the eyes ”’ 
13:9; Deut. 6:8; Prov. 6:21; 7:3). It was to 
these injunctions, by the way, that we owe the origin of the 


(Exod 


phylacteries, or small boxes, containing the sacred declaration 
of the unity of God, worn by the Jews, from long before the 
days of our Saviour to the present, on their arm and on their 
forehead, though the command to the young man to write 
them also on his heart speaks of the lofty morality of the 
prophets, and sets the mere outward form of respect to them 
at its proper value. 

The same high spiritual note is stfuc' in what follows. The 
youth is to trust in Jehévah with all his heart, assured that, if 
he do so, his ways will be guided (or made plain) from above. 
Self-confidence is denounced as fatal. To fear God and de- 
part from evil is alone safe. To honor the Almighty by a 
bountiful liberality is next urged as bringing a rich increase in 
return, much as Scott the commentator used to speak of 
liberality as ‘‘ seed-corn,’’ carrying with it the usury of a rich 
harvest,—words which only a mercenary and unworthy spirit 
could pervert into ignoble uses. But prosperity is not un- 
broken in any case in this world, and our sins need chasten- 
ings at the hand of God, to bring us back to better courses 
when we have transgressed. Such correction the youth is 
taught to regard as like that meted out for his good by an 
earthly father on ge son in whom he delights (11, 12). 

From this point to the end of the twenty-sixth verse the 
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speaker again breaks out into laudation of the lofty wisdom so 
much at heart with him. It is better than gold or silver, more 
precious than rubies (or, perhaps, red corals or pearls,—Job 
28 : 18), nor can anything the son may desire be compared to 
it. That it secures long life is also once more set before him. 
This is in her right hand, as the best gift, while in her left are 
riches and honor, and the paths along which she leads her 
votaries are ‘‘ ways of pleasantness and peace.’’ In no other 
ancient literature can such divine pictures of what the instinct 
of the heart in every age feels to be indeed the highest wis- 
dom be found, nor can any hand have drawn them but one 
guided by heavenly wisdom itself. 


Bournemouth, England. 
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The Secret of Well-Being 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HE first ten verses of this lesson form a series of five 
couplets, which enforce on the young various phases of 
goodness by their tendency to secure happiness or blessedness 
of various sorts. The underlying axiom is that, in a world 
ruled by a good Being, obedience must lead to well-being ; 
but, while that is in the general true, exceptions do occur, 
and good men do encounter evil times. Therefore the glow- 
ing promises of these verses are followed by two verses which 
deal with the explanation of good men’s afflictions, as being 
results and tokens of God’s fatherly love. On both of these 
sections is built the third (vs. 13-17), in which the personified 
wisdom is presented as man’s chief good and giver of choicest 
blessings. 

1. The first couplet is general in character. It inculcates 
obedience to the precepts of the teacher, and gives as reason 
the assuranée that thereby long life and peace will be secured. 
True to the Old Testament conception of revelation as a law, 
the teacher sets obedience in the forefront. He is sure that 
his teaching contains the sufficient guide for conduct, and 
coincides with the divine will. He calls, in the first instance, 
for inward willing acceptance of his commandments ; for it is 
the heart, not primarily the hands, which he desires should 
“keep’’ them. The mother of all graces of conduct is the 
bowing of the will to divine authority. The will is the man, 
and, where it ceases to lift itself up in self-sufficing and self- 
determining rebellion, and dissolves into running waters of 
submission, these will flow through the life and make it pure. 
To obey self is sin, to obey God is righteousness. The issues 
of such obedience are ‘* length of days . . . and peace.’’ 

Even if we allow for the difference between the Old and the 
New Testaments, it remains true that a life conformed to 
God’s will tends to longevity, and that many forms of sin do 
shorten men’s days. Passion and indulged appetites eat away 
the very flesh, and many a man’s ‘bones are full of the 
sin of his youth.’’ The profligate has usually ‘‘a short life,’’ 
whether he succeeds in making it ‘‘ merry ’’ or not. 

Peace ’’ is a wide word, including all well-being. Ease- 
loving Orientals, especially when living in warlike times, 
naturally used the phrase as a shorthand expression for all 
good. Busy Westerns, torn by the distractions and rapid 
movement of modern life, echo the sigh for repose which 
breathes in the word. ‘‘ There is no joy but calm,’’ and the 
sure way to deepest peace is to give up self-will and live in 
obedience. 

The second couplet deals with our relations to one another, 
and puts forward the two virtues of ‘loving-kindness and 
truth ’’—that is troth, or faithfulness—as all-inclusive. They 
are the two which are often jointly ascribed to God, especially 
in the Psalms. Our attitude to one another should be molded 
in God’s to us all. The tiniest crystal has the same facets 
and angles as the largest. The giant hexagonal pillars of 
basalt, like our Scottish Staffa, are identical in form with the 
microscopic crystals of the same substance. 
tern ; goodness is likeness to*him. 

These graces are to be bound about the neck, perhaps as 
an ornament, but more probably as a yoke by which the har- 
nessed ox draws its burden. If we have them, they will fit us 
to bear one another’s burdens, and will lead to all human 
duties to our fellows. 

These graces are also to be written on the “‘ table of the 
heart ;’’ that is, are to be objects of habitual meditation with 
aspiration. If so, they will come to sight in life. He who 
practices them will “find favor with God and man,”’ for God 
looks with complacency on those who display the right atti- 
tude to men; and men for the most part treat us as we treat 
them. There are surly natures which are not won by kind- 
ness, like black tarns among the hills, that are gloomy even in 
sunshine, and requite evil for good; but the most of men 
reflect our feelings to them. 

“Good understanding ’’ is another result. It is ‘* found ”’ 
when it is attributed to us, so that the expression substantially 
means that the possesdors of these graces will win the reputa- 
tion of being really wise, not only in the fallible judgment of 
men, but before the pure eyes of the all-seeing God. Really 
wise policy coincides with loving-kindness and truth. 

The remaining couplets refer to our relations to God. The 


God is our pat- 
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New Testament is significantly anticipated in the pre-eminence 
given to trust, that is, faith, Nor less significant and pro- 
found is the association of self-distrust with trust in the Lord. 
The two things are inseparable. They are but the under and 
upper sides of one thing, or like the two growths that come 
from a seed,—one, striking downwards, becomes the root; 
one, piercing upwards, becomes the stalk. The double atti- 
tude of trust and djstrust finds expression in acknowledging 
him in all our ways; that is, ordering our conduct under a 
constant consciousness of his presence, in accordance with his 
will, and in dependence on his help. 

Such a relation to God will certainly, and with no excep- 
tions, issue in his ‘‘ directing our paths,’’ by which is meant 
that he will be not only our guide, but also our roadmaker, 
showing us the way and clearing obstacles from it. Calm 
certitude follows on willingness to accept God’s will, and 
whoever seeks only to go where God sends him will neither 
be left doubtful whither he should go, nor find his road 
blocked. : 

The fourth couplet is, in its first part, in inverted parallelism 
with the third ; for it begins with self-distrust, and proceeds 
thence to ‘‘ fear of the Lord,’’ which corresponds to, and is, 
in fact, but one phase of, trustin him, It is the reverent awe 
which has no torment, and is then purest when faith is strong- 
est. It necessarily leads to departing from evil. Morality 
has its roots in religion, There is no such magnet to draw 
men from sin as the happy fear of God, which is likewise 
faith. Whoever separates devoutness from purity of life, this 
teacher does not. He knows nothing of religion which per- 
mits association with iniquity. Such conduct will tend to 
physical well-being, and in a deeper sense will secure sound- 
ness of life. Godlessness is the true sickness. He only is 
healthy who has a healthy, because healed, soul. 

The fifth couplet appears at first as being a drop to a lower 
region, A regulation of the Mosaic law may strike some as 
out of place here. But it is to be remembered that our modern 
distinction of ceremonial and moral law was non-existent for 
Israel, and that the command has a wider application than to 
Jewish tithes. To ‘‘ honor God with our substance ”’ is not 
necessarily to give it away for religious purposes, but to use it 
devoutly and as he approves. 

Christianity has more to say about the distribution, as well 
as the acquisition, of wealth, than professing Christians, espe- 
cially in commercial communities, practically recognize. This 
precept grips us tight, and is much more than a ceremonial 
regulation. Many causes besides the devout use of property 
tend to wealth in our highly artificial state of society. The 
world tries to get it by shrewdness, unscrupulousness, and by 
many other vices which are elevated to the rank of virtues ; 
but he who honors the Lord in getting and spending will gene- 
rally have as much as his true needs and regulated desires 
require. 

2. The second section deals with the apparent exception to 
the principle that well-doing secures well-being. Good men 
do get cups of bitterness to drink. Does that fact upset the 
previous teaching? By no means. The teacher faces it full 
and squarely, and his ‘‘ theodicy,’’ or vindication of Provi- 
dence, is that suffering is not punishment, but discipline ; not 
a consequence of sin, but a means of progress ; not a sign of 
God’s anger, but a token of his love. ‘* Every cloud that 
veileth love itself is love.’’ 

There are two opposite faults in our way of receiving fatherly 
correction. Some of us make too little of it, some too much, 
but we shauld neither ‘‘ despise ’’ it on the one hand, nor let 
it sap our vigor on the other. God’s fatherly relation to indi- 
viduals comes into greater prominence here‘than is usual in 
the Old Testament ; and it is beautiful to note that it does so, 
not in connection with his gifts, but in connection with his 
chastisements. Surely the teacher had penetrated deeply into 
the heart of God who saw clearest proof of his love in our sor- 
rows. Surely we shall be his disciples in the degree in which 
we learn and practice the same~lesson. 

3. The preceding sections have set forth the two sides of 
the devout life. If we blend them, we have a foundation on 
which may be built still more firmly the great truth that wis- 
dom is the chief good. So the lesson closes with the reitera- 
tion of its pre-eminence. Of course, the personified wisdom 
here is not merely intellectual or theoretical, but is, as always 
in this book, mainly moral and religious. 

‘The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.’’ In 
our more hard, abstract way of speaking, we might say of 
true religion what is said of the fair womanly form whom the 
poet-teacher had shaped and invested with such gracious and* 
radiant beauty. He still keeps to his ruling thought that 
devout hearts and lives are blessed. His reason for urging 
the young to godly lives is not only that they thereby secure 
well-being. We are not to be good because it will pay to be 
so. If that is our only reaon, we are not good. But, on the 
other hand, the happy results of righteousness are not to be 
ignored, as some modern fantastic assailants of Christianity as 
refined selfishness would have us ignore them. Would God 
there were more of such selfishness in the world! It would 
be a better world if there were. 

Verse 13 suggests the same two ways of coming to possess 
true wisdom which Jesus embodies in the parables of the 
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treasure hid in a field and the merchantman seeking pearls, 
The parables probably allude to this passage. The, man that 
‘* finds wisdom ”’ is supposed not to have been seeking it; the 
man that ‘‘ gets understanding ’’ has been striving to obtain it. 
How it is to be sought, and where found, does not enter into 
view here. The blessed consequences of possessing it are 
the main point. These are threefold. She is the chief good 
and treasure, purer than silver, richer than gold, more spark- 
ling and ruddier than rubies, more satisfying to the hunger of 
the heart than all objects of desire. A satisfied heart is still, 
and such a heart belongs to us if we have true wisdom. 

What she has and gives is next set forth. She herself is her 
own best gift, but she has bright gifts besides herself in her 
hands. Length of days, riches and honor, come from her. 
We must interpret that statement, as we have done the pre- 
vious parallels in the five couplets, as true in Old Testament 
times more completely than now, but as still true in a general 
way, and with the necessary limitations from the thought of 
fatherly correction. 

The third point in the praises of Wisdom, as here sung, is 
the delights that flow from following her and walking in her 
ways. The life that is regulated by the dictates of true re- 
ligion will-carry its own summer with it; and, though it may 
run through desert regions, as far as circumstances are con- 
cerned, it will have flowers springing in the-wilderness, and 
roads which to the eye of flesh are rough and crooked will be 
smooth and pleasant, while there will be a great peace keeping 
heart and mind, even though there are many adversaries. The 
servant and possessor of wisdom may sing, ‘‘ Though an host 
should encamp against me, my heart shall not fear: though 
war should rise against me, in this will I be confident.’’ 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
Recipes for Long Life and other Joys 


HO loves length of days, health, peace, plenty, popu- 
larity, ways of pleasantness, riches, and honor? 
This lesson gives the conditions of their attainment. 

Age, even the Ancient of Days, speaks to adolescence : ‘* My 
son, forget not my law; but keep my commandments with thy 
heart.’’ Therefore the.conditions will not be hard, since the 
heart keeps them lovingly. 

The first condition is to write mercy—that is, sympathy, love, 
and truth—on the heart (v. 3). Those who think craftiness, 
chicane, deceit, and selfishness, are the conditions of success, 
should stand corrected. ; 

The second condition is trust in the Lord with all the heart. 
There is a threefold minuteness of direction. Obeying these, 
one gets a definite promise that the Lord will make one’s path 
plain. Teach the pupils how this divine direction may be rec- 
ognized. 

The third condition is to honor God by giving of our sub- 
stance to his cause, to his poor,—thatis, tohim. A coin repre- 
sents a part of us, a day’s work, a month’s income, Men 
who are entirely consecrated in heart and life should not 
hesitate about giving days’ works, or their proceeds. There is 
no entire consecration that does not include property. The 
Levitical law made it the beginning. The first-fruits were for 
God. To withhold them was reckoned and treated as robbery. 

There is no more distinct and definite promise than that 
prosperity follows generosity. The richest spiritual blessings are 
conditioned“on dealing one’s bread to the hungry, and bringing 
the cast-out poor into one’s own house. 

Not only worldly good is promised in this lesson, but neces- 
sary drill and discipline (v. 12). After these recipes are fol- 
lowed, the pean of the happy man is sung (vs. 13-17). 


University Park, Colo. 


Illustrative Applications 


By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


ORGET not my law; but let thine heart keep my com- 
mandments (v. 1). Here is the antidote to forgetting. 

It is to use the heart as a help to memory, to love what you 
ought not to forget, and so, in the surest way, to prevent the 
forgetting jt. The valud of the kindergarten system of.teach- 
ing is that little children are enticed into the love of learning, 
and so do not forget that which they love to learn. If God’s 
commandments are to a man only a set of outside and routine 
precepts, it will be a strain to remember them. But if, 
with the Psalmist, one can sincerely say, ‘*O, how love I thy 
law!’’ there will not be much bother about forgetting it. 
Love will keep it in mind: Now it is the beautiful and be 
nignant function of the Holy Spirit to induce in us this love. 
I knew aman who had fallen into the habit of profanity. He 
became very much ashamed of the awfully irreverent and 
utterly useless habit, and set himself as hard as he could at 
trying to remember the divine law against it. But he had g 
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terrible time at such remembering. The habit had gotten 
fierce hold upon him, and at any little irritable instigation the 
oaths would burst out before he could remember. He grew 
utterly despairing. At last, in his“despair, he became willing 
to yield himself, poor sinner as he was, into the hands of 
Jesus Christ. Christ accepted him, as he will every one. 
Then a very wonderful thing happened. The regenerating 
Holy Spirit put such love for God and his law into the man’s 
heart that he forgot his bad speech, and became full of loving 
speech about God. It was an instance of what Dr. Chalmers 
used to call ‘* the expulsive power of a new affection.’’ The 
new love cast out the memory of the bad, and made him hold 
in memory the good. His bad.habit fell off from him as the 
burrs do from the swelling and ripening chestnuts. It was a 
great marvel to him, but it was a most thankful fact to him. 
Let us ask the Holy Spirit to put our hearts into steady and 
real attachment to God’s commands. So we shall be lifted 
into the divine art of not forgetting. 

So shalt thou find favour and good understanding in the 
sight of God and man (vy. 4). The favor of God, certainly in the 
long run, is sure to issue in the favor of man. We cannot with- 
stand the delightful spell of beautiful character. If the conscious 
favor of God be.in the heart, it will so look through the eyes, 
sound in the voice, thrill in the hand-grasp, be effluent of 
such atmosphere that people will come to it and rejoice in it as 
the birds,do to thesummer. I remember, out of my boyhood, 
an old Scotch deacon, stooping and tottering, who knew little 
but his Bible, and was poor as men count riches, yet who had 
almost a whole city for realm and retinue, because there was 
such sunshine of God’s favor in his ‘heart through Jesus Christ, 
and such raying out of the sunshine in word and deed. Every- 
body had to confess his religion real ; everybody was glad to. 
The inward sunshine of God’s favor will make day for many 
a darkness. And others cannot help being thankful for the 
light. 

In all thy ways acknowledge him (v. 6). What a wealth 
of privilege is here! It is impossible to get anything outside 
the horizon of that ‘‘all.’’ It is inclusive. It means the 
great determining roadways of life ; it means just as really the 
little by-paths. It means the smooth and sunny avenue of 
prosperity ; it means just as really the stony defiles of adver- 
sity. There is no way of mine I have not right to talk to God 
about. Of my least step I may prayerfully ask his cognizance. 
But the main trouble with us is we are not willing to ac- 
knowledge God in a// our ways. In some we may be, but 
there is this way and that into which our feet are fond of 
going which we reserve from God,—the way of some bad 
habit, or evil grudge, or refusal of service. If we were to 
acknowledge God in them, we should see plainly posted, ‘‘ No 
admittance.’’ And because we are afraid we shall see it, we 
do not care to acknowledge God in this or that special way. 
What a defense it would be to us if we would never walk in 
any way in which we could not fied and feel the acknowledged, 
conscious companionship of God. 

it shall be health to thy navel, and marrow to thy bones 
(v. 8). Holiness is health. If against the peculiar tempta- 
tions of young manhood the filial and holy fear of the Lord 
shall become barrier, it shall prevent both the sad sin and the 
awful result. ; 

Despise not the chastening of the Lord{v. 11). One said 
to me ence, in effect, ‘‘It was wrong and cruel in God, I 
will not be reconciled to it. It was ugly, unnecessary harsh- 
ness.’’ That was meeting chastisement with a stony heart, 
refusing to learn its lessons, despising it. Matthew Henry 

says, ‘‘ We must take heed of being made cross by cross 
providences,”’ 

Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and ali her paths are 
peace (v. 17). The etymological meaning of the word 
“« peace ’’ is very beautiful and suggestive. It is from the old 
Aryan root pas, which means to bind together, to join, whence 
comes the now rarely used word pact, whence comes peace. 
So that the root-meaning of peace is to bind together, to join 
that which has been disjoined. And through Jesus Christ we 
may enter into peace,—the being joined to God, though our 
sin has disjoined us from him. And when such peace comes, 
how pleasant and soul-satisfying are the ways along which it 
leads the soul,—the ways of conscious harmony with God. 
This is the best and highest sort of understanding. 

Philadelphia. 
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Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffler, D. D. 


F EVERY ONE would obey the injunctions of this lesson, 
| we should have heaven in our midst shortly. As I look 
over the world this morning, I see horrible things. There are 
the troubles in Turkey, there is the difficulty in Zanzibar, there is 
the war in the Soudan, and, besides all this, there are the millions 
ef minor troubles, only a part of which crop out in the daily 
papers. All these would at once cease, if only men would 
take to heart the lesson for this day. Surely, then, that must 
be a wonderful lesson that has in it a panacea for all these 


woes. Let us study it carefully, and see how its adoption 
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would ameliorate the sorrows of this world. If you look at 
it carefully, you will see that it has a number of injunctions, 
all coupled with promises. Catalog them : 

* 1. Forget not—Peace. When men forget the law of God, 
then trouble at once begins. And it never ends till they keep 
his commandments. What is the trouble with that drunkard, 
that thief, that disobedient child, that divorced couple, that 
quarrelsome man, that gossiping woman? All have the same 
difficulty. They forget the law of God. Result: sorrow 
and unhappiness. Imagine a community where all obey God’s 
law, and you will have to speak of a community where there 
is such peace as this world has never yet seen in any village. 
That village would be a sort of miniature heaven. By the by, 
if you should move into such a village, would your coming in 
any way tend to make it unheavenly ? 

2. Forsake not—Favor. This is another side of the same 
truth that we have just considered. We have, however, not 
time to dwell on it. ’ 

3. Trust—He shall direct. The radical difficulty with most 
young folks is that they trust in themselves, and not in God. 
The result is that they get into trouble. ‘‘ He that trusteth in 
his own heart is a fool’’ (Prov. 28: 26).. Until we are wiser 
than God, it is folly not to look to him for guidance. But 
when God directs our steps, then we are safe. 

4. Be not conceited—Heakth. Most young people are in 
their own eyes wiser than ‘‘seven men that can render a 
reason.’’ Therefore they fail,.and reap a harvest of sorrows. 
Who that has reached mature years but has seen this truth 
exemplified many a time? Distrust yourself, and trust the 
Lord, and you will have health of all kinds just in proportion 
as you need it. 

5. Give—Get. This is a lesson so hard to learn. The 
world has turned it wrong-side foremost, as it does with so 
many of God’s promises. It makes it read, Get—Keep. 
God gave us two hands, with one of which we are to get, and 
with the other to give. But we seem to have paralysis in the 
giving hand, and excessive activity in the getting hand. 

6. Despise not—Happy. Take affliction in a teachable 
spirit, and obey God, and you wil] be happy, more so than if 
you gain any amount of earthly treasure. 

New York City. 


ASS 
Hints for the Intermediate Teacher’ 


. By Faith Latimer 

f 1D° YOU approve of giving rewards in the Sunday- 
school ?’’ wrote a teacher to a friend, adding, ‘‘ I 

have an interesting class of young girls who work in a factory. 

They have little time for Bible study and few Christian influ- 

Considering the life of stern duty which probably 

awaits them all, I have been in doubt as to the wisdom of 


ences. 


giving prizes or rewards, lest it might cause envy, ambition, or 
discontent.’”’ The fellow-teacher replied, ‘‘ The offer of a 
prize which only one could gain would doubtless cause envy 
and discontent, but the promise of reward open to all would 
tend to secure the affection of lonely hearts who otherwise 
the daily bread- 
To add brightness, wealth of thought, hope, and 
cheer to the young by deserved gifts, acts, and words of affec- 
tion, is something to win the scholar, perhaps save for a life- 
time, while the teacher, all unconsciously, will be gaining both 
earthly and heavenly love,—a truth recognized by the watch- 
ful Master, who said, ‘‘ Whosoever shall give to drink unto 
one of these little ones a cup of cold water only, . . . shall in 
no wise lose his reward.’’ 


have few incentives or interests beyond 
winning.”’ 


Precept and Promise.—We plainly see in this lesson what* 
has often been repeated, that there is seldom to be found in 
Scripture a precept to be obeyed but linked with it is a corre- 
sponding promise of the reward of obedience: ‘* Ask, and ye 
”? “Seek, and ye shall find.’’ What is the 
name of the book from which our lesson is taken? 
many of its precepts have you learned by-heart ? 


shall receive ; 
How 
How many 
of its promises can you claim for yourown? In our selected 
verses, how many wise precepts can you find, each with its 
response? For the book was written in Hebrew, a poetical 
style, a statement and an answering line. 
lessons truly ‘‘to be desired to make one wise.”’ 


All are wise words, 
More real 
than any poet’s dream, more charming than any fairy story, 
Wisdom ‘is pictured as a beautiful, attractive person, who 
stands by the city gates crying aloud, ‘‘ Unto you I call. 
Hear, for I will speak excellent things,’’ and then assuringly 
says, ‘‘I love them that love me.”’ 

Forget not; Keep my Commandments.—To remember a 
thing is half the doing; the forgotten thing is lost. So, to 
obey heartily, words of counsel must be cherished in the 
heart, to be obeyed in the life. The promise of long life and 
peace is held out as a reward for willing, cheerful, loving obe- 
dience. Such is the promise of great peace to those who love 
the law and word of God, and nothing shall offend them. Is 
not that like the peace which the Saviour said he. would give, 
“not as the world giveth ’’ ? 

Keep Mercy and Truth.—A stedfast, truthful life will be 
the outcome of a heart that is sincere, true, strong in real 
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courage, keeping the laws of the Lord, which are all mercy 
and truth. Such a heart will cherish the words of divine wis- 
dom as it would a necklace of jewels or a tablet engraven 
and worn as the Pharisees wore, bound on forehead or arm, 
their cases of written parchment called phylacteries. For 
such the promised reward is Success in life, respect, and a 
good name, which is to be chosen rather than great riches, 
the favor of fellow-men, but, better than all, kind, loving favor, 
in the sight of God. 

Trust in the Lord.—Lean upon the Lord for all good, not 
on your own judgment. To repeat all the words of trust, one 
might recall would more than fill the hour, or to give Scrip- . 
ture examples of the blessed ones who were safe because they 
trusted. Suppose you try, durjng the week, to find some of 
the calls to. trust and the promises to those who will commend 
all to the One who bids us commit our way unto him and he 
will bring it to pass. The Bible is full of such calls and 
examples of trusting ones, from David, who often said, “ In 
thee, O Lord, do I put my. trust,’’ to the disciple Peter, who 
never forggt his sinking on the water until he cried, ‘“* Lord, 
save me,’’ and in 
care upon him ; for he careth for you.’ 


later years wrote, ‘‘ Casting all your 
What is the prom- 
ised reward of safety and guidance in all the strange paths 
of life? 

Fear the Lord, Depart from Ei i).—Fear to disregard his 
counsels, ‘never be one of those who stoutly say ‘** I know 
best.’’ Be not self-confident when tempted to evil. ** Bean 
take care of myself, 1 know enough to stop drinking before it 
harms me,’’ has been the road to ruin for thousands who 
would not depart from the beginnings of evil. Can they claim 


: 


the promise of health, vigor, and strength ? 
Honor the Lord.—All 
and plenty are in his hand. 


Harvests 
lie can give or withhold success 


riches are from the Lerd. 
and prosperity. Is it right not to acknowledge the Giver of 
all good? The silver and gold are his; the-cattle upon a 
thousand hills, the sea that bears the merchant ships, the 
great roadways of commerce and travel, belong to him. 
When David in old age gave all he had gathered for the temple, 
and the people brought willing gifts for the Lord, David said, 
**Of thine own have we given tliee.’’ And yet the Lord 
rewards those who give him of his own with more increase 
and abundance. 

Despise not Chastening.—The wise heavenly Father knows 
it is not best for any life to be all sunshine ; clouds and storm, 
loss, sorrow, pain, death, are messengers he sends as he wills. 
He knows when and how to put his children in the school of 
sorrow, where, if not now, but hereafter, they may under- 
stand his love. 

Find Wisdom.—To have wea)th, to possess silver, gold, of 
. jewels, is not so much to be desired as to gain wisdom. 
Clasp the hand of the wise Guide, be led by the spirit of 
eternal light and love, for now and evermore Wisdom’s *‘ ways 
are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace.’’ 

Louisville, Ky. 


Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Annie S. Harlow 


ENTRAL TrutH.—God’s willingness to guide. 

Introduction to Lesson.—({(Note.—Draw on the board, 
and keep covered until time of need, a lighthouse.) What 
have I here? How many of you have ever seen a lighthouse? 
Did any of you ever visit one? I did once, and in the lower 
part of this building lived a man and his wife and two children. 
It seemed like a strange place in which to live, with only rocks 
for a garden, and a few litle plants that grew in among them, 
and the white spray of the waves for flowers, and to be cut . 
away from all the rest of the world, except as one went to 
land ina boat. The lighthouse keeper took me up the Jong 
stairs, and showed me the room in which the light is kept. 
He said the windows of this room and the reflectors (explain) 
are polished every day, that every ray of light may be sent out 
into the dark waters to warn the sailors of the rocks, and to 
guide them into the safe haven or shore. 

Let us watch this little boat (a paper one) out in the dark- 
ness, as it strives to come safely in to land. The boatman 
knows that it will not do for him to trust his own knowledge 
of the shore, but the only safe ways to keep in the light that 
is kindly thrown out to guide him .» the shore. Thus the 
vessel is brought, without harm, to its landing-place. 

Do any of you know how the captain guides his boat when 
he is so far from land that he cannot see the lighthouse ? God 
has put one bright, fixed star in the sky, which we call the 
north star, and this is to be the sailors’ guiding star,—that 
means they steer their boats by this star—but some nights 
are so dark and cloudy that. this star cannot be seen. What 
can the sailors do then? Wise men, guided by this star, have 
made a chart, and an instrument which is called a compass. 
These the sailors use to determine where they are, and to learn 
the way in which they should go. It is a strange thing to be 
out on the ocean, day after day, without a sight of land, sur- 
rounded by waves that look alike, and should a captain think 
to find his own way, neglecting this chart and compdss, be 
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would soon be lost. But no wise captain ever does this ; he 
constantly studies his chart and his compass, and so is guided 
by the star, through them, safely into port. 

You and I are much like this boat. We are out on the 
sea of life, and we want to reach the gafe port of heaven. If 
we should think to find our own way without this chart and 
compass (hold up the Bible, or draw one on the board), we 
too would be lost; but if, knowing that we cannot of our- 
selves find the way, we ask God, he, through it (point to the 
Bible), and by his Holy Spirit, will safely guide us; for our 
text says, ‘‘ In all thy ways acknowledge him,’’—which means 


“ knowing that we aré ignorant we choose him for our guide, and 


he will direct our paths. What is the promise, ‘In all thy 
ways,’’ etc. ? ( Drill.) 

Historical Setting. 
given to the wise sayings that Solomon collected, and that 





Do you remember the name that is 


have been saved for us in one of the books of our Bible? In 
this Book of Proverbs we find the text which we have for 
to-day, and we are told that, if we remember God’s law 
(point to Bible) and keep his commandments, he will give to us 
long life and peace, and favor with both God and man. How 
good God is, not only to make the right way plain to us, but 
to make this way so pleasant a way ! 
in it. . 
(Note.—Add to our review shield a scroll or a book, on 
whith is written the word ‘‘ Follow,@ and impress the thought 


Surely, I want to walk 
Don’t you ? 


that we are to follow the teachings of the book, if we would 
become a strong, beautiful character, and if we would reach 
the safe port of heaven, It is thus, andeby the influence of 
the Spirit, that God guides us.) 


Philadelphia ° 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


ne IND THEM ABnouT THY NecK.’’-—The reference here 

is to a custom common among many peoples in all 
ages, the wearing of some small article suspended from the 
néck, next the skin of the breast. They have generally been 
looked upon as charms, to avert evil from the wearer. Some- 
times they signify the special caste. The young Brahmin, 
when initiated into the rites of Brahminism, has a silken thread 
bound loosely round his neck. This thread he must ever wear 
through life. 
struggle in the baptism of a Brahmin convert is the breaking 
of this thread. 


thread was the golden 4u//a worn by patrician boys among the 


To cast it aside is apostasy, and the greatest 
Not unlike the symbolism of the Brahminical 


Romans, and the /orum, a scrap of leather, with signs or let- 
ters written on it, worn by all free-born boys, whether of 
noble rank or not. The charge in this passage is to cling to 
mercy and truth more tenaciously than to rank and fortune. 
On the 


oldest mummies of Egypt are found words written upon scraps 


The custom goes back into the farthest antiquity. 


of papyrus, tightly rolled up and sewed in linen, and suspended 
round the neck; and the custom of wearing these amulets 
appears to have been derived from Egypt by the Israelites. 
But instead of the little figures of the various deities, or the 
scarabei, with the name of the god or king inscribed, which 
were also often used by the Egyptians, they used words and 
verses from the law, written on tiny strips of parchment, and 
rolled up, which were supposed to avert the evil eye, or 
remedy deleterious influences on their children. Not only is 
this continued by the Jews, but the custom has descended to 
the Arabs of the present day, who use sentences of the Koran 
stitched up in leather, and hung from the neck of adults as 
well as children. The Talmud has many allusions to the use 
of these charms, which were believed often to cure diseases. 
They were in use also among the early Christians, but were 
denpunced as leading to superstition, and finally forbidden by 
the council of Laodicea. 

** WRITE THEM UPON THE TABLE OF THINE HEART.’’—Not 
on the tablets which thou usest for the daily memoranda. 
These tablets were thin wooden boards, on which wax was 
thinly spread, and a style, or small pointed stick, served as a 
pen. 
obliterated by simply warming the wax and smoothing the 


Whén done with, the writing, thus scratched, was 


surface for future use, as slates are used by modern school- 
boys. The permanent impress on the heart is contrasted with 
this perishable writing. 

The College, Durham, England. 


a 
By the Rev. William Ewing 


**IN ALL THY WAys ACKNOWLEDGE HIM.’’—This is a pre- 
cept which, while observed strictly in the letter over all the 
East, is sadly disregarded in spirit. The name of God is con- 
tinually on the lips from youth to ripe old age. But the use 
of the name is almost universally a mere convention, meaning 
nothing. The Moslem begins every undertaking with a for- 
mula acknowledging God, and concludes with ‘ Praise be to 
God."’ 
upon God,’ ‘* God will arrange it,’’ are expressions ever fall- 
ing on the ear. In greetings, salutations, and farewells, it is 


** God is generous,’’ ‘God is great,’’ ‘* Let us rely 
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the same,—‘‘.Please God you are well,’’ ‘‘ Thanks be to 
God,’’ ** Whither journey you?” ‘*To the gates of God,” 
‘*God make it easy for you,’’ ‘* God give you peace,’’ ‘* God 
prolong your life,’’ ‘‘God be with you.’’ In sickness and 
bereavement there is ever this acknowledgment of the hand of 
God. But as an illustration of how little it means, this story 
will suffice. A laboring man in Nazareth in a fit of temper 
On going to the doctor, 
and learning the nature of the injury, the man piously heaved 
a sigh, and declared that it was ame Ullah (‘the order of 
God’’)! 

** HONOUR THE LorpD.. 


struck his wife, breaking her arm. 


. WITH THE FIRsTFRUITS.’’—The 
consecration of the first-fruits by the individual was doubtless 
encouraged by the public ceremonies, in which the national 
obligation was discharged. The offering was made on the 
second day of the passover week, according to the direction, 
‘*On the morrow after the sabbath [the first day of this 
week] the priest {or shake] it’’ (Lev. 23: 
11). A company, deputed by the Sanhedrin, on that day 
went down into a part of the Kedron Valley known as the 
Valley of Ashes, and, with no little pomp and ceremony, 
reaped the sheaf of first-fruits, and brought it into the temple. 
The great show and stir among the multitude was intended, 


shall wave 


in part at least, as a display agajnst the criticism of the Sad- 
ducees, who condemned the proceedings as unbecoming on 
that day. 
people were wont to come in procession, to the music of the 


From the neighboring villages on this occasion the 


pipe, driving with them an ox with gilded horns, wearing an 
olive crown upon its head. The dignitaries of the temple 


went forth to meet them, and the people of Jerusalem greeted 





them with, ‘*Oh, our brethren! inhabitants of ye are 
’ »y 


welcome,’’ 


Ldgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
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Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


THE LIFE OF WISDOM. 


: OBEY THE 
| TRUST. LORD 
HONOR AND 


WIN. LIFE. 

WIN. LOVE, 

BE LED. 

BE BLEST. =i * 


HAPPY 18S THAT MAN. 









SILVER 
RUBIES 








LIFE 
PEACE 
HONOR 


WISDOM 


COME UNTO ME, AND LIVE. | 
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Hints 


**Oh for a heart to praise my God."’ 


for Lesson-Hymns 


** Begone, unbelief, my Saviour is near."’ 
“Cast thy bread upon the waters."’ 

**Oh, happy day, that fixed my choice." 

** Trusting in Jesus, my Saviour divine." 

‘* There comes to my heart one sweet strain."’ 
‘* Saviour, lead me, lest I stray."’ 

‘Simply trusting every day." 


ASA 
Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


f°" review the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1. OBEDIENCE (vs. 1, 2).—Who is 
What “ law,’’ 
sure of never forgetting it ? 
life ? 
peaceful prosperity ? 


supposed to he the 


speaker ? then, is meant? How can we be 
How does righteousness lengthen 
What is the connection between upright living and 
Why? 

2. MERCY AND TRUTH (vs: 3, 4).—To what kind of orna- 


ment are mercy and truth likened? ‘How do men value kind- 
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liness and sincerity when compared with other adornments > 
What in regard to their manifestation is implied by“the refer. 
ence to a heart-tablet? How do these qualities lead to, suc- 
cess among men ? 

3- TRusT (vs. 5, 6).—What is a half-hearted trust? How 
far may a man lean upon his own understanding? What are 
’? in which it is especially hard, yet necessary, to 
acknowledge God? Just in what manner does God direct 
the life-courses. of his children ? 

4. HUMILITY (vs. 7, 8).—How does self-conceit weaken 
one’s life ? How does the fear of 
How does this fear strengthen body and 


some ‘* ways 


Why is it always absurd ? 
the Lord cure it? 
mind ? 

5. LIBERALITY (vs. 9, 10).—To what do ‘‘ substance ’’ and 
‘** increase ”’ How can we honor God with them? 
Why does prosperity follow liberality ? 

6. TEACHABLENESS (vs, I1, 12).—What are some of the 
ways in which God chastens those he loves? 


refer ? 


How can we 
lose the, good that comes from such reproof? How gain it? 
7. WispDoM (vs. 13-17).—Why.is ‘‘happy’’ (v. 13) in the 
plural in Hebrew,—‘* Happinesses belong tohim’’ ? What are 
some of these joys? Why do they out-value worldly posses- 
sions? “How does wisdom bring long life? wealth? honor? 
pleasure ? peace? Z 
For the Superintendent ne 
1. Whattwo rewards are promised the man who keeps God’s 
commandments ? 
truthful? 3. 
ways? 4. To those who fear the Lord, and depart from evil ? 
5. To those who honor God with their substance? 6, What 
gift does Wisdom hold in her right hand? in her left hand? 
7. And how does Solomon describe the paths in which she 
walks? 


2. What reward comes to the merciful and 
To those who acknowledge God in all their 


Boston, Mass. 
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Questions to be Answered in Writing 


1. What are we told to ‘‘leannotupon’’? 2, How far are 


we to ‘‘trust inthe Lord’’? 3. What comforting assurance is 
given to those whom the Lord ‘‘reproveth’’ (Revised Ver- 
sion)? ‘4. What is said to be better than silver, or gold, or 
rubies? 5. By whom will those who foilow the Lord be re- 
spected ? 

# These questions are given also in The Scholar’s Magazine. They 
occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and blank space 
is allowed for the written answers. Send for free specimen copy to 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Poa. 
Lesson Summary 


; O THE samples of sterling wisdom already given, this 
lesson makes an important addition. It deals with a 
Keeping God’s commandments is first 


named, with its attendant benefits. 


large variety of topics. 
The loving and correct 
life, marked by ‘‘ mercy and truth,’’ is next commended as an 
ornament and benefit to its possessor. Trust in thé Lord fol- 
lows, in comprehensive fulness, and in distinction from con- 
ceit and 


self-confidence. Benevolence, as a guarantee of 


prosperity, is then set forth, Thé proper conduct under 
chastisement follows, with the divine purpose in its imfliction. 
The manifold blessedness of him who finds wisdom is then 
presented in a variety of forms. He is a happy man. He 
Length of days, riches, and 
honor, pleasantness and peace, are his lot. 

\ 


has gained the best of treasures. 


> 
Added Points 


Rewards of right living, as set forth in this lesson, are 
many and varied. As a whole they form a most attractive 
combination. Seek each, and make all your own. 

Trust in the Lord and trust in self are eternally at variance. 
Which shall it be ? 


First-fruits bring the best prices in the world’s markets. But 


One must go down. 


the best is demanded for the Lord. Obedience here means 
prosperity everywhere. 
No chastening seems pleasant, but grievous ; nevertheless, 
to those properly exercised thereby, it bears the best of fruits. 
Those pleasant, pure, and peaceful paths of God’s service 
are the best by ali odds. Glare and glitter may be elsewhere, 
but grace and glory are here. 


, YS 
International Primary Lessons 


(OPTIONAL) 


List for Fourth Quarter 


r. THe Creation. 
Rev. 21. 

Golden Text. Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the foundation 
of the earth ; and the heavens are the works of thine hands. Heb. 1 : 1o. 

2. Tue Detuce. Gen. 6-8; Job 22 : 13-18; Matt. 24 : 37-39; Luke 17: 

» 27. 

Golden Text. While the earth remaineth, seedtime and harvest, and 
cold and heat, and summer and winter, and day and night, shall not 
cease. Gen. 8 : 22. 

3. Tue Catt or Apranam. Gen. 12: 
1-8; Acts 7: 1-7; Rom. 4; Heb. 11 : 8-19. 

Golden, Text. Abraham believed God, ... and he’ was called the 
Friend of God. Jas. 2: 23. 


Gen. 1; Job 38; Psa. 19; Psa. 104; John : 1-3; 


a-5; Gen. 15 : 1-18; Gen, 17: 
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4, Josurx in Eoyrr. Gen. 37, 41,47; Psa. 10s ; 16-23 ; Acts 7 : 9-15; 


The Lord was with him, and that which he did, the 
Gen. 39 : 23 (last clause). 


Heb: x 
Golden Text. 
Lord made it to prosper. 
_ Tue Catt or Moses. Exod. 2: 1-10; Exod. 3: 1-10; Mark g: 
-. Acts 7 : 20-35; Heb. 11: 2 


solden Text. And the Lo spake unto Moses,. . . as a man speak- 
eth powey friend. Exod. 33 : 11 (first clause). 
6. Tue Sanpatn. Gen. 2: 1-3; mone. w : &az; Exod. 31 : 12-17; 


23; Marke: as: obn 5: 
Nee Fe we. Remember the sabbath ph to keep it holy, Exod. 
20 : 8, 
7. Tur Exopus. Exod. 12: 29-42; Exod, 14, 15; Psa. 105 : 26-39 ; 
Molden. Text. The Lord is my light and my salvation ; whom shall I 
fear? Psa. 27 : x (first clause). 


8. The Manna. Exod. 16: 1-15; Num. 11: 1-9; Psa. 78: 23-25; John 
6 : 28-35, 48-58. 

Golden Text. John 6: 
35 (first clause). 

9. Isragt at Sitar. Exod. 19, 20, 32, 

Golden Text. The law was given by 
by Jesus Christ. John 1: 17. 

ro. IN THE ag LAND. 
53°55; Psa. 105 : 42-4 

Golden Text. 1 wii give it unto you to possess it, a land that floweth 
with milk and honey. Lev. 20 : 24 (middle clause). 


Jesus said unto them, I am the bread of life. 


; Rom. 8:3; Gal. 3 : 10-13. 
oses, but grace and truth came 
Deut. 31 : 


; Josh. 1, 3,4; Psa. 78: 


1x. Gon’s Mercies ReMemBerep. Deut. 8; 1 Sam. 7 : 1-13; Psa. 
30 : 1-4; 2 Sam. 7 ; 18-290; Psa. 23. 

Gotden Text. The Lord is my shepherd ; I shall not want. Psa. 23: 1. 

12. REVIEW. 

Golden Text. Biess the Lord, O my soul, and forget not al! his bene- 
fits. Psa. 103: 2. 

13. Tue Birtn or Jesus. Gen. 3:15; Isa. 9: 6,7; Isa. 7:14; Matt. 
1 : 20-25; Matt. 2+: 1-10; Luke 1 : 26-33 ; ke 2 : 1-17. 

‘Golden Text. Unto youis born this day in the city of David a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord. Luke 2: 112. 

XS 


The Manna 


Lesson for November 22 
By Julia E. Peck 


EGIN | by showing pictures and giving descriptions of a 

desert. The older children will be able to help. We 

must make a desert on our map, using a bit of gray chalk. 

The children of Israel are coming to the desert. We have to 
show the way they came on our map. . 

Then the teacher, carefully copying from a map in which 
the sojourn and wandering is indicated by a line of color, 
marks the journey of the Israelites from Egypt to the wilder- 
ness of Zin, using faint dotted lines, which the children who 
are eager to do all the map-drawing trace with red chalk. 

Let us have this an exact and careful copy of a real map, 
and avoid using on it any symbols (so called) or playthings 
mistakenly supposed to be entertaining, when, as a matter of 
fact, they are simply confusing, because they give distorted 
ideas of proportion and direction. The children can easily be 
taught that a map is a very small picture of a very large place, 
but will fail to understand this clearly if lambs or paper dolls 
larger than the whole tracts of country are fastened to the 
map, covering land and sea, Let us not teach anything 
which by and by they will haye to unlearn, either of propor- 
tion, direction, or location. . 

When in our review, with the aid of the map, we have 
brought the children of Israel to the wilderness of Zin (and, by 
the way, we must hold (o one term in speaking of the Israel- 
ites, or the class will get confused), we begin our lesson story. 

The children of Israel were hungry, and could find nothing 
to eat even after searching for days through this desert place. 
Moses could not help them about this, for there were no gar- 
dens, farms, or shops, in this barren place, through which they 
had to go on their way home. They were so hungry, fright- 
ened, and discouraged, that they said they would all go back 
again to Egypt (pointing to map). 

Now you may tell what lay behind them there in that old 
home. (This is review.) Now we shall all have to think of 
something they all seem to have forgotten. Who brought 
them safely through the sea as ‘on dry land? What was the 
promise if they kept steadily on ? 

Teach, the dangers were not over yet, but He who had led 
them was still watching over them. 
Bible how they were fed. 

The people murmured among themselves, thinking they had 
been cruelly treated by Moses (Exod. 16:2). ‘* Then said 
the Lord unto Moses, Behold, I will rain bread from heaven 
for you ; and the people shall go out and gather a certain rate 
every -day, ...and in the morning ye shall be filled with 
bread ; and ye shall know that I am the Lord your God.’’ 

Describe the manna in the words of the text, which are 
quite simple. The children will like the verse which says, 
** Behold upon the face of the wilderness there lay a small 
round thing, as small as the hoar frost on the ground.’’ They 
will want to hear repeated more than once verses 13, 14, and 
15, of this sixteenth chapter of Exodus. 

Do not attempt an explanation of this miracle, for it is a 
common error in the primary class to give an explanation before 
the children have an idea of the matter which we are attempt- 
ing to explain, We go on to state in the words of our text, 
‘‘And the house of Israel called the name thereof Manna ; 
it was like coriander seed, white ; 
wafers made with honey.’’ 

We must leave our story at the point where God provides 
daily food for these hungry people, to talk of a time long 
years after this miracle of the manna. We speak now of a 
time when children’s children are living in the land of promise. 

These have all heard in their daily lessons how their fathers 


Let us hear from the 


and 
and the taste of it was like 
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were saved by the bread rained down from heaven, They 
keep, in a safe and sacred spot in their church (temple), a bit 
of this same manna, which is to remind them always of God’s 
care. They have now the land and the promise,—a Saviour 
has come. 

Let ms pause to tell the Christmas story, and to review 
briefly the works and words of Christ,—this to bring out the 
last part of our lesson, where we are to explain that the people 
who had been told of the manna, thought Jesus might give 
them some like that in the desert of long ago ; 
** Our fathers did eat manna in the desert,’’ etc. 

Teach, Jesus promised them and all the world bread which 
would give life forever to souls. The thought here, appro- 
priation, rather than imitation, of Christ. 

Teach here the golden text. We need more than this first 
clause, for the entire verse belongs to lesson and application ; 
and, besides that, we decided last Sunday that our children 
needed more memory drill. 


for, said they, 


From this point we outline our application in this way 
bodies are hungry and thirsty. God sends us daily bread. 
(Repeat, in this connection, the Lord’s Prayer.) 


: Our 


Our souls 


are hungry and thirsty. Let us ask God to feed them, (It is 
possible to teach definitely with what our souls are fed.) God 
sends daily bread for body and soul, We thank him.’ This 


is not‘enough. He gives us more than we need for ourselves, 
and asks us to When those who are ungrateful and 
cruel to us are in sore need of food for body and soul, God gives 
us more than we need for ourselves, and asks us to 








Northampton, Mass. 





The Sunday School Times stands ready to supply its 
readers with any books that they may desire to purchase, 
—religious or secular, old or new, and by whomsoever 
published. An order for a book should be addressed to 
Book Department of The Sunday School Times, 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. It should state the full 
title of the book, the name of the author, and the name 
and address of the publisher, if possible, and should be 
accompanied by the amount necessary to cover the pub- 
lisher’s advertised price, if known. No charge will be 
made for postage or delivery. 


Oo 
Literary Criticism * 


HE book entitled The Brownings for the Young, by 
Frederic G. Kenyon, is an attempt—probably the 
first of its kind—to cull from the poetical works of these 
great poets such examples as shall present them in an 
attractive light to children and those not yet ready for 
their profounder and more difficult verse. The aim 
seems a good one, and the service has been fairly well 
performed by the editor. Mr. Kenyon has excluded all 
poems having love for their motive, and has confined 
himself, in the main, to pieces having ballad form or 
narrative interest, and to the simpler lyrics. The task 
is, of course, easier in the case of Mrs. Browning, and 
one finds nothing to criticise in the selections, sixteen in 
number, from her writings. Some of the poems of her, 
husband are more questionable. for such a volume. It 
is doubtful whether ‘‘The Twins,’ ‘‘ Sibrandus Schaf- 
naburgensis,’’ ‘‘A Grammarian’s Funeral,’’ and the 
‘* Epilogue "’ to ‘‘ Asolando,’’ are fitted to their audience, 
and perhaps the remark applies to ‘‘ Prospice,’’ in respect 
to its subject-matter. Experience in using the little vol- 
ume with the young will, however, decide it. The idea 
of thus introducing children to the Brownings is a good 
one, and the brief prose explanations of the themes are 
capital. 

Dr. Edward Berdoe is an English physician who was an 
agnostic until he became acquainted with Robert Brown- 
ing’ s works, and, by diligent reading of them, found his way 
back to faith. His book, Browning and the Christian 
Faith, which essays to adduce the evidences of Chris- 
tianity from Browning's point of view, is dedicated to 
clergymen and religious teachers of all denominations, in 
the belief that his spiritual experience in contact with the 
modern bard, who is recognized asthe ‘‘ chief assertor of 


* The Brownings for the Young. By Frederic G. Kenyon, late Fellow 
of Magdalen College, Oxford. 12mo, pp. 203. London: Smith, Elder, & 
Co. ; New York: The Macmillan Co. 40 cents, 

Browning and the Christian Faith: The Evidences of Christianity 
from Browning’s Point of View. By Edward Berdoe, member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England, etc. 8vo, pp. xv, 233. London: 
George Allen ; New York: The Macmillan Co. §1.75. 

A Handbook to the Works of Alfred Lord Tennyson. By Morton 
Lace, author of * New Studies in Tennyson.” 8vo, pp. xvi, 454. Lon- 
don; George Bell & Sons ; New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.75. 
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the soul in song,"’ may be interesting and instructive. The 
book is a vigorous, honest setting forth by argument and 
quotation of the poet's gospel in relation to the funda- 
mental questions of conscience, love, truth, prayer, pain, 
death, judgment, and the future life, and Dr. Berdoe 
explains clearly and intelligently Browning's optimistic 
philosophy, with its steady insistence on the reality of the 
spiritual and the ultimate triumph of good. He inclines 
to overlook the poet's substitution of robust affirmation 
for logical proof, but in other respects the exposition is 
sound, and the volume will bring comfort and satisfac- 
tion, not so much to the students of Browning's poetry 
(who are familiar with the more elaborate and complete 
analysis of Mr. Jones, recently reviewed here) as to the 
doubting souls who need the splendid tonic of the sing- 
er’'s nature, 

One may be heartily glad to see Mr. Morton Luce’s 
A Handbook to the Works of Alfred Lord Tennyson, 
which aims to do for the late laureate what Mrs. Orr has 
done for Browning,—-give an adequate account of the 
scope and meaning of all his poems, taken individually 
and in chronological order. Mr. Luce has before this 
published some studies of Tennyson, and in the present 
volume, times, and 
he takes up the successive volumes as 
they appeared, beginning with the Poems by Two Broth- 
ers, dated 1826-27, and ending The Death of 
(Enone, and Other Poems, in 1892, analyzing all that 
Tennyson has written, collating the necessary informa- 
tion to give each poem the proper setting, and furnish- 
ing full bibliographical matter. By means of the index 
and chronological table, the student can now turn toa 
given poem, and quickly ascertain whatever may help to 
make it lucid. The earnest lover of this master-poet 
will appreciate the usefulness of such a handbook, ‘which 
is, indeed, indispensable to the thorough understanding 
of any poet; and it is high time the Tennyson student 
had a guide of this kind. Mr. Luce is accurate and 
painstaking in matters of fact, and as for his interpreta- 
tions he seems to have been guided by an enlightened 
common-sense, avoiding blind worship on the one hand 
and Philistine shallowness on the other. His work fills 
a gap, and will be widely welcomed. A special word of 
praise should be given to the prefatory summary of the 
poet's main qualities, which is admirably just and _per- 
ceptive. 


after a survey of the poet's life, 
characteristics, 


with 


CF3 
Bible Nlustrations: A Series of Plates Ilustrating Biblical Ver- 
sions and Antiquities. Being an Appendix to the Oxford 
Bible for Teachers. (8vo, 80 pages of letter-press and 124 


plates. New York: Henry Frowde, Publisher to the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, 91 and 93 Fifth Avenue. $1.) 


Sixty-eight plates were included in the last edition of 
the Oxford ‘‘Helps to the Study of the Bible.’ The 
present enlarged series, with the letter-press, has been 
prepared for the new édition, but is also published sepa- 
rately. The plates present a great variety of subjects : 
comparative alphabets, Egyptian hieroglyphic and hie- 
ratic, old Hebrew, square Hebrew, Greek, and Latin ; 
photographs or facsimiles of celebrated Egyptian and 
Palestinian inscriptions, illustrating especially the forms 
of the letters ; facsimiles of biblical manuscripts, He- 
brew, Samaritan, Syriac, Arabic, Ethiopic, Armenian, 
Coptic, Greek, Latin, Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, and a page of 
Wyclif’s Bible of A.D. 1382 ; facsimiles of pages of the 
early printed Bibles in English ; Egyptian objects, either 
facsimiles or from photographs ; a photographic repro- 
duction of one of the El-Amarna tablets, ‘« written by a 
vassal of the king of Egypt, but in the characters and 
language of western Asia,’’ 
Babylonian, 


about a century before the 
Assyrian, or Persian inscriptions 
or objects, most of them with direct bearings on particu- 
lar biblical events. 


exodus ; 


Still other plates illustrate New 
Testament incidents and pergons. ‘The selections are 
well made, and the names of Sir Edward Maunde 
Thompson, E. A. Wallis Budge, and A, S. Murray, are 
a sufficient guarantee that the work is well done. The 
explanations given are clear and judiciously brief, though 
translations of a few more of the inscriptions would have 
been welcome. Through the omission to indicate the 
tentative character of many of the dates, many an intel- 
ligent student may be misled; but this is a difficulty 
easier to point out than to remedy. Too high an esti- 
mate cannot be placed on the value of such materials as 
these for Bible study. It is worthy of note, not only 
that the plates appeal directly to the eye, but that they 
are practically of the nature of first-hand evidence. Our 
understanding of biblical and archeological facts is con- 
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stantly changing, but these pictures will 
not change, and the light they throw upon 
the Bible will be steady. 


How to Study the Bible for Greatest Profit: The 
Method and Fundamental Condition of Bible 
Study that Yield the Largest Results. By 
R. A. Térrey, Superintendent Chicago Bible 
Institute. (16mo, pp. 121. Chicago and New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 75 cents.) 

Mr. Torrey’s close association with Mr. 

Moody in his Chicago training-school tells 
us what to expect from this little book. 
It is written with great directness and 
earnestness, and with an eye to useful- 
It makes large demands on the 
attention of those who 
would really master the contents of the 
Bible as a preliminary to Christian ser- 
vice. Mr. Torrey has no place for laziness 
in his scheme of the Christian virtues. He 
indicates several lines.on which the study 
may be taken up, and illustrates these 
amply. His analysis of the First Epistle 
of Peter is very admirable as showing one 
method. 


ness. 
time, toil, and 


oO} 


Biblical Epochs. By the Rev. Burdett Hart, 
D.D. (12mo, pp. 224. Philadelphia: Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication. $1.) 


While the Bibie does not establish any 
system of chronology, it indicates more 
or less ‘clearly successive stages of human 
history. Dr. Hart recognizes nine such 
epochs, extending from the Paradisean to 
the Millennial, and gives in pleasing style 
expository meditations on the characteris- 
tics of each. 





Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the hiblishers idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance f 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
vate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. dvertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 


A cough, cold, or sore-throat requires im- 
mediate attention. Brown’s Bronchial Troches 
will give relief. 

For dyspepsia and exhaustion, use Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Philadelphia, Pa., says : 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, 
**T have met with 
the greatest and most satisfactory results in 
dyspepsia and general derangement of the 
cerebral and nerve systems, causing debility 
and exhaustion.’’ 


Special Notices 
The Second Summer, many mothers believe, is the 
most precarious in a child's life; generally it may be 
true, but you will find that mothers end physicians 
familiar with the value of the Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk do not’ so regard it. 


Educational 


Bishop Cyrus D. Foss 


M. E. Church, Philadelphia, Pa., writes : 
“Ie gives me pleasure to certify to Dr. E. S. 
obnston’s method of treatment of stammering. 
believe in him and his work.” 
Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publishers 

of The Sunday School Times. 
Send for 60 page book to the PuHitapetenia 
INSTITUTE, 1033 Giring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 
EDWIN S. JOHNSTON 


Established 1884. Principal and Founder. 
Rev. Caspar C. Garrigues, Associate. 
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GRA 


A series of 


TIMES 


99 


articles 


* BY 
| YY Gen’l Horace Porter 
Begins in the November number of 


THE CENTURY 





NS man knew Gen. Grant more intimately than his aide and friend Gen. 
Horace Porter. He has been engaged for many years on this series of arti- 


cles giving his recollections of Grant as a man 


ened 


pictures of campaign life and scenes enliv: 


and containing a 
with anecdote and 


flashes of characteristic humor. In this November number are first chapters of 
A Great Novel of the American Revolution, 


“HUGH WYNNE, 


FREE QUAKER, 


Sometime Brevet Lieut.-Colonel on the Staff of his 
Excellenc Washington.” 


y 


By DR. S. WEIR MITCHELL. 
Illustrated by HOWARD PYLE. 


society from 1753 to 1783. W: 
men, figure in it. It is safe to say 


‘THs powerful novel, Dr. Mitchell's iece, is a 
story of the American Revolution and of Philadelphia 
as Franklin, Lafayette and other famous 
t readers of this story will obtain from it 





a clearer idea Lh a people who were foremost in Revolutionary days and of 


the social life of times than can be had from any other single source. It is 
not only historically accurate, but it is a most interesting romance of love and 


war. The hero serves on Washington’s staff. 


The November Century 


now ready, contains first chapters of these serials and of Marion Crawford's new 
novel ‘‘A Rose of Yesterday," written especially for THE CENTURY. 
will be announced from time to time. Do not miss this November number,— sold 


everywhere; 35 cents. 


.©. All dealers take subscriptions, or remittance may be made to 


THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


New features 


Yearly subscriptions (which should begin wéth this issue), 





HARVEST BLESSINGS 


A new S. S. concert exercise. Price, 


oF 





When Jenny Lind Sang 
In Castle Garden 


The scenes of unparalleled enthusiasm 
when people went almost music-mad, 
the wonderful audience of thousands, 
the hundreds listening in row-boats: 
all are graphically described in the 
November Ladies’ Home Journal 
by a famous eye-witness. 
The great scenes shown 
in pictures made by De 


Thulstrup. The first 
of a series of ‘‘Great 
Personal Events.” 


One Dollar for One Year 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILACELPHIA 





cents each ; $4 


Sam f th diff ki é i 
to cents, oar WILDE &CO., Boston. ~~ oe i Cioclatnd &. e 


| UPLIFTING SONGS 
vivals, and Sabbath-schools. 
THE JOHN 

w York—Chicago. 





The latest and best book 
for praise meetings, 


re- 
CHORE COMPANY, 





Vol. 38, No. 45 


New Christmas 
Music Jesus is Here. By Halland Mack. 


Love’s Token. By Halland Mack. 
Christmas Angels. By Culter and Lorenz. 
Hugg’s Greeting. By Geo. C. Hugg. 
Festal Chimes. By Geo. C. Hugg. 
Manger Throne. By H. P. Danks. 
Christmas Jewels. By Hewitt, Sweeny, Kirkpatrick. 
Angelic Morn. By Hall and Mack. 
Out of that Wonderful Night. 


&@ The above are all responsive and musi- 
cal services. 5 cents each ; $4 per 100. 





Hood’s Annual, No. 18. 

Christmas Carol Annual, No. 35. 

Grace Collection Christmas Annual, No. 36. 
Christmas Tide. 10 select carols by Geo. A. Burdett. 


The above are words and music 
only. 5 cents each; $4 per roo. 


A Trip to Old Christmas. A cantata. 25 cents. 
The Brownies’ Visit. For Primary classes. 5 cents. 
‘A full assortment of all the different pub- 
lishers Xmas music always on hand. 


WARD & DRUMMOND 
164 Fifth Avenue. New York City 


NEW CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


HAIL THE KING !—A new service of Scripture and 
song by Rev. Ropert Lowry. Delightful music, 
embracing solos, quartets, and choruses. § cents. 


CHRISTMAS ANNUAL No. 27.—Seven new, bright 
carols by favorite composers. 4 cents. 


RECITATIONS FOR CHRISTMAS TIME, No. 7. 
Eight pages admirable selections for this celebra- 
tion. 4 cents. 


THE CAPTURE OF SANTA CLAUS.—Dr. W. H. 
Doane’s recent Christmas Cantata. A happy 
combination of pleasing dialogue and mirthfal 
songs ; one of the best offered. 30 cents. 


CHRISTMAS CHIMES FOR LITTLE VOICES.— 

very Pt yg service by Mrs. W. F. Crarts and 

H.P. Matin. Kindergarten features a special at- 
traction. 6 cents. 


Send 30 cor he now book Sacred Songs, No. 1 


q By Sankey, McGRANAHAN, and STEBBINS. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
ats Wabash Ave., Chicago. 76 E. oth St., New York. 


The Messiah. 
Good Tidings. 
Christmas Bells. | 


Three excelient Curistmas services containing new ¢ 
features not found in others. Enclose 15c for sam- ¢ 
ples. Cantatas: Santa Claus and His Elves, Rosche.g 
price 30c. music and libretto exceedingly bright. Ex 
amine the “Chinese Motion Song”’—Santa Claus and 
His Fairies, Rosche, for the entire school, 30c. San- 
ta Claus, Jr. Gabriel, for the young people, 30 cent: 
Santa Claus’ Vision. Gabriel, for juveniles, 30c. Can- 
tatas for Adults:—The Prophet of Nazareth, Gabriel 
30c. Jerusalem, Gabriel, 30c. A 16 page catalogue; 
with music describing these tatas, free. R "st 
Little Tot Songs, bds . 70c, cloth 81, illustrated. A‘ 
work of art. A book of sweetsongs. Very appro 
petate as an Xmas gift be t= primary dept. nd 
0 cts for a sample copy. GEO. F. ROSCHE &; 
CO., Chicago, 40 W. Madison 8t., New York, 444 
E. 23rd St. N. B,—Write for our list of improved 8. 
8, Records, Clas 





































8 Books, etc, our prices are very low 








The New SACRED 
Book SONGS No.1. 


By Ira D. Sankey, James McGranahan, 
and Geo. C. Stebbins. 

Will be ready for use by Mr. D. L. Moopy, 
at the series of meetings to be held at Cooper 
Union, New York, November 9. 

Of same size and style as Gospel Hymns, No. 6, but 


cheaper than any of the previous issues. In boards: 
30 cents, by mail; $25 per hundred, by express. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 East oth St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


° e 
Christmas Music. 
a im the . AConcert Exercise for 
Sunday Schools. ees rtsough & Fillmore. Beautiful 
new music. Recitations on separate sheet. Price, 

5 cts.; 50 cts. per doz.; $4.00 per 100, not prepaid. 
Santa Claus’ tion. Gubriel’s latest and 
© per dozen, not prepaid. 
br Fite. : Sacred Contete te —_> 
niey Lyon. cts. ; $3. r doz.. no ro . 
New Anthems and Sheet Sinete Catalogues je 
Bros, 119 W. 6th St. Cincinnati,O. 

or 40 Bible House, New York. 








best Cantata. 39 cts.; 
t. 





ISTM EWEI { A Service of Read- 

HR AS §. 1 ings, Carols, etc. 

By HEwITr, SWENEY and KIRKPATRICK. 
Price, 5 cts. each ; 52 cts. per dozen. 


HOOD'S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, No. 18. 


New Christmas music for Sunday-schools. 
Price, 5 cts. each ; 52 cts. per en. 


lorie J. Hood. its. 
CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


BOUNDLESS LOVE.... 
A new service of Scripture reading, recitation, and 
song. By W. L. Mason. 5 cents each, postpaid ; 
$4 per hundred by express, not prepaid. 

Also six other services by Mr. Mason. Send sc. for sample 

of above and a list of the others ; also holiday catalog. 


Goodenough & Woglom Co., 122 Nassau St., N.Y. 
Christmas Services for 1896 ‘v=s 


Token, 

faguiic Morn, Jesusis Here, by J. Lincoln Hall and Irvin 
| H. Mack. Send 10 cts. for camaier of these three bright 
tuneful services. A Trip to Old Chris ; a new cantata 
for children; best children’s cantata published, 25 cts. 
per copy. Subscription to Hall-Mack Co.’s Quarterly, 
i cts.a year. Above services and cantata at all dealers. 

att-Macxk Co., Publishers, 416 Arch St., Philadelphia. 

















A Christmas service. New, bright, 
and interesting. Single copy, 5c. ; 
AND 6oc. per doz., postpaid ‘Be Bet Son 

express. Cuas. H. Gasriri, 
MISTLETOE Warkingean Street, Chicago, IIl. = 
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Convention Calendar for 
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in his county, was elected president, and | than to any one else, is due the progress | 
Fred L. Wenner of Guthrie re- elected | 
secretary. The’ secretary has given each | more systematic work will be done during 
time and effort to the work, without any | the next year. 

money compensation, and to him, more 


There are indications that much 


Stillwater, Oklahoma. 








1896-97 


New Hampshire, at Nashua. . November 10-12 
Rhode Island, at Providence , November 13, 14 
Michigan, at Kalamazoo . » November 17-19 
District of Columbia, at Washington, Nov. 23-25 
‘Tennessee, at Nashville . . November 24-26 
Utah, at Salt Lake City. . . . November 27-29 
Texas, at Weatherford... .... .May—— 
British North America 
Quebec, at Granby, .... . . February 9-11 
Mexico 
Naticnal, at the city of Mexico 
England 
World’s Sunday-school Convention, at Lon- 


. January 27-31 


GON. x46 0 a's -0 0. 0 ns FRY G00 
CAS 
Mexican Sunday-School 
Convention 


N ANNOUNCEMENT from the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Inter- 
national Sunday-school Convention shows 
how their work is extending into other 
parts of North America. Mr. Jacobs 
may be addressed at the Atwood Build- 
ing, Chicago. Following is the announce- 
ment : 

At the International Convention held 
in Boston, Mexico was added to the field’ 
of the Interriational Convention. The 
evangelical workers of Mexico have ar- 
ranged for an evangelical assembly to be | 
held in the city of Mexico, January 27-31, 
1897. One day will be devoted to Sun- 
‘day-school work, probably Thursday, the 
28th, with a meeting on the following Sun- 
day afternoon. The representatives of the 
different denominations in Mexico have 
united in an invitation to the various so- 
cieties to send representatives from the 
United States to meet them, and have | 
also written that they would “be glad to | 
have a large delegation of Sunday-school | 
workers from the United States at that | 
meeting. A few have already signified 
their intention to be present (D. V.). 
We will be glad to receive the names of 
those connected with the various state and | 





provincial organizations who wish to attend. | e+ 


B. F. Jacors, | 
Chairm. Ex, Comt. 


a> 


Sunday-School Work in 
Oklahoma 


By G. E. Morrow 





KLAHOMA has been opened to set- 
tlement only seven and a half 
years, a considerable part of the territory 
only a little over three years. The prog- 
ress of the Sunday-school work has been 
remarkable, in view of all the circum- 
stances. At the recent territorial conven- 
tion at El Reno, what were claimed to be 
conservative statistics and estimates gave, 
in round numbers, 700 schools, 5,600 
officers and teachers, and 30, 100 scholars, 
or about thirty per cent of the children in 
the territory reported as enrolled in Sun- 
day-schools. 

The convention was fairly attended, 
with representatives of most of the Protes- 
tant denominations. Several of the papers 
and discussions would have been credit- 
able in any state convention. About five 


| 
| 





hundred and fifty dollars was subscribed 
to aid in ‘‘ field work"’ in the territory. 
R. R. Hudson of Perry, who has been 


especially efficient in organizing the work 
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The Point of Contact 


in Teaching 


A Plea for the Little 
Children of the , 


Sunday -School 


By Patterson Du Bois 
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E ideal point at which a child’s attention is to be engaged, or his instruc- 
tion is to begin, is an experience or point of contact with life. 


One who 


understands this truth need never have any great difficulty in getting an entry 


into 


the child’s mind. 


In order to make it effective for the Sunday-school 


teacher, Mr. Du Bois wrote and issued a little tract on this subject two years 
It was not only immediately appreciated by Sunday-school workers, 
but some of the secular normal schools, discovering its universal educational 
value, quickly absorbed a large part of the edition. It is now republished with 
considerable amplification for the sake 


ago. 


of greater explicitness, and with num- 
erous 
principle has been, and therefore can 
be, applied in dealing with individual 
scholars, with classes, and with schools. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 
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send for more copies to give to young 
teachers among my acquaintance. 
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teach school.’ 
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* I rejoice that a truth so sadly forgot- 
ten by those who should remember it 
most has received so emphatic a re- 
statement at your hands. ° 


"— Rev. E 


Morris Fergusson. 


1031 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Let us know the price of it, that I 
may recommend it to the scores of moth- 
ers who come to me in their perplexity 
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little ones. 
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The Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, November 7, 1896. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.”’ 





Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the totowing, rates, for either old or new subscribers. 
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These rates include postage : 
One Copy,oneyear....... aie $1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance . 5. 


To Ministers, Missionarie 


s, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 
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SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 
be supplied with as many copies as may be desired, at 
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For any number of copies (more than one) mailed to 
individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

‘or five or more copies in « package to one address, 
cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to one 
rson only, and no names can be written or printed on 

t e rs. 

Sr papere for a club may be ordered sent partly to 

i ividual addresses, at $1.00 each, and partly in ——- 
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rs for a club should all go to one post-office, 

> cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
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packages may be divided into 

or more copies each, if desired. 

Pree . One free co y, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 
character. The ! 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the pack- 
age. 

SA dditions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
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o the extent that large 


the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be the pro- | 


portionate share of the yearly club rate. : 
Schools that are open during only a portion of the 


year, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
ime ast xe papers may be required. 
Change Sot Address. Subscribers to whom the 


paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
a year, can have the address changed at any time with- 
out charge. 


package to a separate address at the rate of one cent 

© week for the unexpired time of the subscription, 
when it has over six months to run. When it has but 
six months or less to run, the cost to change is twenty- 
five cents to the eud of the subscription. If a package 
club subscriber intends to change his or her address for 
a few weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as 
desired, at the rate of three cents per week. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 

h county and state. 

f aclub subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publishers by stating that the 

ub he subscribes for takes the place of the one formed 
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The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. ‘he papers 
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for a club will invariably be 
n_ of the subscription, 
made early. 
Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent free, 
upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
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Its Importance and Probable Site, with the Story of a Hunt for it. 
Including Studies of the Route of the Exodus and the 
Southern Boundary of the Holy Land. 


By H. Clay Trumbull 
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Dr. Trumbull’s discoveries in the East practically 
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The Light of the World 


[From “ The Rivulet,” by Thomas T. Lynch.) 


H, MISERABLE man, 
What feeble taper light 
Is this, which casts its spectral gleam 
Into the murky night? 


A reasoner without love, 
Thy quivering ray forlorn 

Can show the’ strange and fearful night, 
But never bring the dawn. 


Lord, in our musing heart 
If thou reveal thy Son, 
Upward the growing twilight strikes, ’ 
he morning has begun. 


The orb of love appears, 
Night and its dreams are o'er ; 
In such a light need never man 
Be miserable more. 


CS 
Value of Privation 


[From The Saturday Review.] ; 


MONG all the various kinds of charm, 
whether inherent in the objects of 
our desires or woven round them by 

fine threads of association and circum- 
stance, is there one more subtly enthrall- 
ing than that which belongs to the things 
| we do not possess? We can scarcely tell 
| how much of the ethereal beauty of youth- 
| ful dreams depends upon their inaccessible 
| distance, for many other things conspire 
| to steep them in a magical atmosphere. 
| But when we have long ago emerged from 
that enchanted ground, and have reached 
the level table-land of middle life, there 
still are visions haunting us, some more, 
some less, but not wholly absent from the 
busiest and the sternest lives; there is 
still a halo surrounding some objects, 
which we could not, even if we would, 
entirely dispel. And of all the favorite 
spots about which this glamour hovers 
there is none to which it clings so per+ 
sistently as to the things we have not, 

| -In a sense this is true, of course, of 

what we have had and have lost. But 
| that is a comparatively intelligible feeling, 
| made up largely of regret, mixed with 
love and self-reproach, and bound up 
| with many personal, and perhaps even 
| arbitrary, associations. It is not the same 
as the strange bloom of ideal beauty 
| which belongs for us to the things in 
which we have not, and never had, nor 
| can hope to have, a share. Such things 
| wear a kind of remote impersonal grace, 
| which can be scattered by no rude touch 
of change or chance, and withered by no 
closeness of grasp. Our thoughts of them 
| are culled from all the most perfect in- 
| stances, and combined into a type which, 

| perhaps, transcends experience. . . . 

| There is a keenness and a persistency 

| about our appreciation of the things which 

| do not fall to our lot which is rarely found 
in regard of those we have. We may call 
the topmost grapes sour, but we gaze at 
them with an earnestness which we should 
hardly pause to bestow upon those within 
our reach; and it is odd if the flavor of 
those undevoured clusters does not haunt 
our imagination long after the sweetness 
of their swallowed brethren has been for- 
gotten. Weak human nature would, no 
doubt, in general, rather eat grapes than 
| receive ever so perfect a mental impression 
of them ; but, as we rarely have our choice 
between these rival processes of experi- 
ence, it is worth while td open our eyes to 
the merits of both. Birds in the bush 
look better and sing more freely than they 
will ever do in the hand, and when we 
| cannot ¢atch them it is a pity if we cannot 

learn to sit down quietly and listen to 

them. And the birds of loveliest plumage 

and most exquisite song are those which 
| cannot be enjoyed at all except in their 

native haunts. .. . 

If we could weigh in a balance the 
things which can, and those which can- 
not, be appropriated, we might perhaps 
be surprised to find how very large a part 
of our happiness is derived from things 
which we cannot lose, because we can 
never possess them. _ Possession is, of 
course, a very vague word, capable of 
many different applications ; but almost 
in proportion to the possibility and com- 
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pleteness of individual appropriation are 
the precariousness of our tenure and the 
weight of counterbalancing burdens. Sky, 
sea, and moorland, mountains and stars, 
music and poetry, will never fail, nor do 
they ever cost us an anxious thought, for 
they can never be ours. We had almost 
added flowers to the list, and all this is 
indeed true of the ‘* jocund companies’’ 
of daffodils, and blue firmaments of wild 
hyacinths, and starry glades of wind- 
flowers, the sheets of heather and golden 
furze, and all the hosts of their wild com- 
peers, who owe nothing to human care. 
It is even true, in a sense, of roses and 
lilies, jessamine and honeysuckles. But 
because these last are capable of becoming 
cherishéd nurslings we cannot say of them 
that they never cost us an anxious thought. 
Other people’s roses and our neighbor's 
lilies may give us unmixed pleasure ; a 
purer though less intense kind of pleasure 
than that which we derive from our own 
carefully nurtured plants. The most re- 
fined epicureanism would perhaps lead us 
to cultivate, above all, a taste for the 
thornless roses which blossom behind no 
garden hedge, for the unfading lilies which 
never grew on lawn or bed. 

It is impossible to weigh the personal 
against the universal, the concrete posses- 
sion against the abstract idea, and say 
from which the greatest enjoyment is de- 
rived in the long run ; but certain it is 
that the one tend$ to displace the other. 
The growth of interest in what is universal 
and abstract is rarely very rapid or very 
marked in lives filled to the brim with 
strong personal interests. What we have 
called negative experience is the choicest 
soil in which it can be made to bloom. If 
privations have not been endured, or have 
not been sharply felt, the mind is hardly 
ever roused to the keenest admiration of 
which it is capaple ; enjoyment ties it 
down, and lulls it to sleep, and limits its 
range. 

. Nothing so throws open the doors of the 
soul, and so irresistibly lures it outwards, 
as to have gazed long and stedfastly upon 
some great natural source of happiness, 
only to learn that it is forever beyond our 
grasp... ‘Minds elevated enough to take 
such an experience kindly, are thencefor- 
ward undisputed heirs of such happiness 
in-all its forms. They may not grasp it, 
and yet it can never elude their grasp. 
They know better than to wish it reduced 
to the narrow limits ef their own personal 
belongings; for their eyes are s#fisfied with 


its perpetual presence all around them. | 


possession into contemplation. And con- | 


templation is the one satisfying joy belong- 
ing to this world, for it alone has upon it 
a touch of eternity. 
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NONE OTHER GENUINE 


If your dealer will not supply you, we will. 
“ HOME DRESSMAKING,” a new book by Miss 
Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
telling how to put on Bias Velveteen Skirt Bind- 
ing and other valuable points, sent for 25 cents, 
postage paid. 

_ §. H. & M. Co., P.O. Box 699, N.Y.City. 


KNICKERBOCKER. 
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The Scholar’s 
Magazine 


12 cents yearly, in clubs of five or more 





‘ 32 pages each month 


What the children need and what they like 
are attractively joined in The Scholar’s Magazine. 
You will not find this so in every paper intended 
for children. Some give what the children like, 
but not what they need. That 











Stories and is unwise. Some meet the 
Poems by children’s needs after a fashion, 
Margaret E. Sangster but not attractively,—also un- 
Edward A. Rand igi 
Emily H. Miller wise. Some meet the likes and 
Clinton Scollard Si. his right class The 
Eben E. Rexford _ needsy:-FO-shis right c 
Grace Duffield Goodwin Scholar’s Magazine _ belongs. 
Antos R. Wells . : 
aasemid Ghiabiinmen Will you see for yourself, and 
Margaret Newcomb let the children test it toor 
F. B. Stanford ‘, , 
Chettethe MM. Packard This offer will tell you how. 


Good sense will say, Do it now. 


How to Test it 


Any superintendent whose school has not 
had The Scholar’s. Magazine in 1896 may try it in 
his school, for one month, free of 











charge. Simply let us know the Good Points 
number of scholars in the school, Editorials 
Bright Stories, Poems ° 
will s . 
and we will send enough free Natutal History 
copies to supply one to each Popular Science 
a Missions, Travels 
scholar. The package of maga rire nee 
zines will go to the superinten- Lesson Helps 
ee ; ti f 
dent for distribution. er ivcitian Aaibetels 


John D. Wattles & Co. 


1031 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 



















































































































You'll “wonder at your auld shoon when you hae gotten 
your new." If you'll use 


SAPOLIO 


instead of other means for scouring. 

The old ruts and old methods are not the easiest by far. 
Many people travel them because they have not tried the 
better way. It is a relief from a sort of slavery to break 
away from old fashioned methods and adopt the labor- 
saving and strength-sparing inventions of modern times. 
Get out of old ruts and into new ways by using a cake of 
SAPOLIO in your house-cleaning. No. at 


~~, . For the Cold Weather... 
A Beautiful Window 
Thermometer 


to fasten outside the berate 
willbe given .. 


Free 


Soneeeienemimeneenniill 
for a limited time aay, wa 
every dozen cakes of. 


WILLIAMS’ 


Jersey Cream 





Be Cream Soap is stri 
elicately scented one 
os s the 


soft, healing effect of 
Sweet, Rich Cream. ‘ 


Any druggist or dealer in Soaps 
can su upply you, but if unable to ob- 
tain it any reason, we will deliver 
to any e@ 





Size 12x38 in. y express office in the U. S., 

,all charges seers pat. 2 package of this Soap (one dozen 

“cakes), with bermometers on receipt of $2.00. 
Sample Cake (full size), 15c. post-paid. 

THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., - Glastonbury, Conn. 

Mire. for over Afty years of Williams’ Shaving Soaps. 


BROWNS 

French 
DRESSING } 
ForlLadies’ 
and Child- 


ren’s Boots 
and Shoes 










~ Ask your dealer tor Brown’s French Dressing 


and accept no other. 











GEN ANT IN EVERY TOWN FOR 
hall’ Bewrinn Wetho s Strip. Positive novelty. 
Sone antler.” Simple, cheapest, best fuel-saver. 
we Y U. S. Government. rge profits. Sample 
mail cents. Give size of window. Circulars 
ARCH W 


Street, 
WEATHER STRIP CO., Philada., Pa. 


the body, supply waste, build |i he knew how useless he 
up strength and keep s as an article of food. 
the brain palpitating These are all scien- 
with nervous energy, b ific facts and the re- 
It of most careful 
chemical research.. 
Why, a dime 
spent for Quaker 


















considering) 
things that masqug 
rade as food ar 
of the most 
trifling food val 
ue. ~ 
ular things are“ 
hardly worth the effort 
of eating; just a waste 
of time, a waste of 
money and a waste 
of energy. For ex- 
ample: Potatoes are 
almost all water and 
starch, milk when 
pure is nearly all water.°y 
“You would be surprisedy 
to know how little real} 
food value there is in af 
pound of good mutton, or } ; 
even ina fine rib of beef.W pure grain. Reasons enough 
* Codfish is hardly worth car- | for considering it“TheAuto- 
rying home, while an oyster | crat of the Breakfast Table.”’ 


Quaker Oats 


Soo Onty tn 2 Lo. Packaces : . 















necessary 
elements in such 
proportions . that 















a distinctive. 
flavor of the. 
























MAKES A VERY ACCEPTABLE PRESENT FOR GENTLEMAN OR LADY. 


The Paragon Folding Coin Purse 


The most roomy and least bulky purse made. Ask your 
dealer for it, or I will send you sample at following prices, 


OVER 225,000 SOLD 


postpaid : IMIT. CALF MOROCCO CALF SEAL 
No. orr +25 
5x holds 4 in silver .. . $ .30 $ .50 $ .75 
"an erg! SO ea +35 -7o 1.00 
age Dik ee Pe ° 1.25 
Me , oe a ps wi 8 1. 125 1.75 


nu urer, "JAMES S. TOPUAM, 
1231 Beansylvan Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Please mention The Sunday School Times. 


Pat. Dec. 30, ‘go. 
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In Tribulation 








Or, THE BLESSING OF TRIALS. By H. Clay 
Trumbull. Words of comfort are needed by 
every one. The proffered words of comfort in 


this book are written out of experience in trials, 
and in their blessing, and they show what we 
can gain through trials as in no other way. The 
book abounds in hopeful views of life, and in 
courage-inspiring revealings of the “‘ bright side.’’ 


od, dD, od 


12mo, pp. 160. Price, 75 cents. For sale by 
booksellers, or mailed by the publishers, at the price 
quoted here, the publishers paying the postage. 
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John D: Wattles & Co. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














“ IN3 ders in 
300 ORDERS "2 WEEKS; no 
plete outfit, 0c. JAS. H. EARLE, Publisher, Boston. | 
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The Sunday Schodi Times intends to admit only odyertientae that are trustworthy. 
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Try Pears’ Shaving Stick. 
THE ORIGINAL ANO BEST. 
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CARME! 


SOAP 


An Absolutely Pure Olive Oil Soap 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 122 Pearl St., New York. 






'Made in 
Palestine, 
Syria. 








for 
Nursery, Toilet and Bath. 
Sold by druggists and grocers. Imported by 





The best lamp - chimney 
word in the world is «‘ Mac- 


whether English ‘ or 


French or Flemish or Dutch. 


But get the shape that-is 


made for your lamp, “ pearl 


top” or 


‘‘pearl glass.” Let 


us send you the Index. 


Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 





he ““ LINENE” are the best dnd most economical 
collars and cuffs worn ; they are made of fine cloth, both 
sides finished alike, and, being reversible, one coliar is 
equal to two of any "other kind. 
en | fit well, look well, ana wear well. 
ten co 







A box of 
lars or five pairs of cuffs for twenty-five cents. 


A sample collar and pair of cuffs by mail for six cents. 


Name style and size. 


6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New 
Largest importers and dealers in pny Goods, 


Address, 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY 
st Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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M \itincry, 


etc., in | the U nited States.- Send f or ——- ‘and ad prices. 





~ AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance Company. 
Office, Company’s Building, 


308 and 310 Walnut — Philadelphia. 





ewe 
CASH APITAL. Rhabatiatiacste Gietacbihisei $500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all 

other cla claims, 1,600,466.64 


Surplus over all Liabilities,.............. 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1896. 
$2,409,584.53- 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P, PERO 


T, 401 ee 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. ~ F Treas. 
wm) 4 MELA Asst, Sec. 
RB. KELLY, Genl. Agt- 
DIRECTORS : 
Thos, H. Montgomery, arles P. Perot, 
Israel Morri os. E. E. Gillingham, 
Pemberton § s — 
Alexander Biddle ward F. Beale, 
” John S. Gerhard. 








the publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose t 


Should, however, an advertisement of a party not havithg good commercial credit be imadvertently inserted, 
hereby. 








